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A Negro evolution 


Jackie Robinson at at 


By ARTHUR DALEY 
Condensed from the Tidings* 


ay 
‘Pne games between the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and the Boston Braves in 
spring training at Miami marked the 
breaking down of another barrier in 
baseball’s steady fight against intoler- 
ance. In the Dodger lineup for those 
two days were Jackie Robinson and 
Roy Campanella, both Negroes. Never 
before had mixed competition been 
permitted in Miami. 
Credit forthis breach- 
ing of the barriers 
naturally goes to 
Branch _ Rickey, _be- 
cause he was the first ¥ 
major-league mag- ° 
nate to hire a Negro. 
But credit has to go 
to Robinson himself. 
He was the pioneer, 
and pioneers 
have it easy. But he 
won over his team- 


never 
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mates first of all by his performance, 
conduct, and character. Slowly but 
surely he also has won over the other 
ball players. 

Rickey himself knew it wouldn’t be 
easy, and that’s why he picked his man 
with such great care. During the war 
the communists tried to stampede him 
into signing a couple of Negro ball 
players whom they 
produced for his in- 
spection. He received 
a pledge from them 
that the inspection 
would be secret. But 
the Red __ brothers 
never were ones to 
respect their own 
pledges. So Rickey 
threw open his in- 
spection of a couple 
of manifest incompe- 
tents to the press. 


Before he did so, however, he blis- 
tered their sponsors as only Rickey, the 
Mahatma, can. In the course of a few 
thousand well-chosen words, he thun- 
dered an unforgettable phrase. “This,” 
he boomed, “is a process of evolution, 
not revolution.” 

Thoroughly he scouted the Negro 
leagues. He wanted more than just a 
ball player. He wanted a man with 
certain qualifications, and in Robinson 
he found him. He wanted a college 
man. Jackie had been a great all-round 
athlete at UCLA, a star in football, 
baseball, and basketball as well as a 25- 
foot broad jumper. He wanted a man 
with a war record, Captain Robinson 
had it. He wanted a man with charac- 
ter to withstand the rude shocks he 
was sure to get. Jackie filled the bill. 

First of all he filled it with Montreal, 
but the big test still was to come, the 
major leagues. I'll never forget his first 
game. He raced down the line to first 
in an attempt to beat out a grounder. 
The play was close, so close it could 
have gone either way. The umpire 
called him out. Instinctively Robinson 
rushed toward the umpire, suddenly 
remembered his unique position as a 
pioneer and walked silently away. 

Other players gave him a wide berth 
on the baselines and he kept out of 
their reach. Neither side wanted to 
provoke an “incident.” Negro fans 
flocked to see him and cheered if he 


as much as ticked a foul. 

But the evolutionary process that 
Rickey had mentioned was taking 
charge of the situation. As he got the 
feel of the situation and the assurance 
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that goes with it, Jackie stopped beiag 
a curiosity and a freak. He became just 
another ball player. Even in the press 
box it was noticeable. The newsmen 
took off their kid gloves and criticized 
him when he had it coming. The other 
Dodgers began to kid him during bat- 
ting practice. Enos Slaughter spiked 
him, and there was no incident. Jackie 
even began to protest to umpires. 

It’s hard to say when he first “came 
of age” as a ball player. It might 
have been when he almost got 
into a fist fight with Whitey Kurowski 
in a violent argument at the plate. Or 
it might have been when Umpire 
Butch Henline gave him the thumb, 
the first time he had ever been ejected 
from a big-league game. 

Not only did his own attitude 
change but the attitudes of the Negro 


fans changed. They cheered him only — 


when he rated it. There was, for in- 
stance, the time the Brooks played the 
Giants. No more rabid Giant fan lives 
than Bill (Bojangles) Robinson, the 
ageless Negro dancer. 

“T suppose you'll root for the Dodg- 
ers now,” said a friend, “now that 
Jackie is with Brooklyn.” 

“IT wouldn’t root for the Dodgers,” 
answered Bojangles, “if they had 
Booker T. Washington.” 

That’s the way it went, There was 
nothing forced about his acceptance, 
nothing revolutionary about it. Jackie's 
clicking had to be evolutionary. It 
wasn’t easy for him. It was rough, 
tough, and rugged. But he had the 
character to survive and to open the 
way for other Negroes. 






























Summing up The Trial 





ig P- .. * sg @ 7 
. The Case Against Mindszenty 
ss ae - 
n Condensed from The Tablet* 
: pyore Prius XII, in his scure points. He says that 
t. I address to the College as finance minister, he 
“d of Cardinals, spoke of the was authorized by the 
Se physical state of Cardinal government in 1946 to 
Mindszenty at his trial as give the cardinal a spe- 
ne “indeed inexplicable ex- cial permit to exchange 
ht cept as the result of secret foreign currency on the 
ot influences, which may not free market; that this 
‘ki be publicly revealed.” permission was never re- 
Or The more we learn, the harder it — scinded; and that such currency trans- 
ire is to believe that the cardinal, although actions therefore continued, with the 
nb, he denied a good deal of what was government's permission, even after 
red said against him in court, should not most of the cabinet were communists. 
have denied more if he were mas- M. Nyaradi also states that “the deci- 
ide ter of his faculties. He seems, for in- sion to leave the crown of St. Stephen 
ord stance, to have accepted the currency outside the country was taken by the 
niga charges, even though he said that whole Hungarian cabinet, in which 


inl money matters had not been his per- 


the sonal concern. Many people think that 
ved here the Hungarian government had a 
the legitimate complaint, although not one 

meriting life imprisonment. But im- 
dg portant evidence has now come to light 
that to show finally that no offense had in 


fact been committed by the cardinal in 
rs this respect. The cardinal must have 


had known this. ; 

M. Miklos Nyaradi, minister of 
wil finance throughout the period covered 
ney by the currency charges, both before 
kie’s and after the 1947 elections, escaped 
az from Hungary on Dec. 4, and is now 
ugh, @ in Switzerland. He has sent to Rome, 
the and circulated in the continental press, 
. the a statement which clears up many ob- 
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communists predominated.” The cabi- 
net asked American authorities in Ger- 
many to keep it for the time being, 
since its return might arouse public 
emotions dangerous to the regime. So 
much for the Yellow Book’s charge 
that the cardinal’s efforts to send the 
crown to Rome for safe-keeping were 
part of a plan to bring back the Haps- 
burg monarchy. 

Finally, M. Nyaradi says that at a 
luncheon in Moscow on Dec. 5, 1947, 
at which he himself was present, Ra- 
kosi, the communist vice-premier and 
real ruler of Hungary, declared that 
the Church would be given a year in 
which to settle its relations with the 
state. If it did not, the communists 
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would take “firm measures.” Just a 
year later the cardinal was arrested. 

It may never be known what the 
cardinal was subjected to during the 
40 days before the trial. In the Lancet 
of April 19, 1941, a London specialist 
comments on the results obtained by 
“Evipan hypnosis.” Other writers have 
discussed what can be done with in- 
sulin. It was reported from Vienna on 
Feb. 10, that a handwriting expert em- 
ployed by the Hungarian government 
during the trial, M. Laszlo Sulner, had 
arrived with his wife in the American 
zone. He brought documents to show 
that the cardinal was forced under the 
influence of drugs to write his “confes- 
sions.” 

We know, however, that Cardinal 
Mindszenty expected to be drugged. 
We are sure that, whether by drugs or 
otherwise, he was reduced while in 
prison to a state near insanity, and that 
while in this state he wrote the “‘con- 
fessions” now in the Hungarian gov- 
ernment’s Yellow Book, and, probably, 
the manuscript-letter dated Jan. 23 ask- 
ing the American minister to send an 
airplane to rescue him from prison. 

It has been suggested that the cardi- 
nal must have still been in this state 
as late as Jan. 29, when he wrote the 
letter to the minister of justice asking 
that his case be withdrawn from the 
trial, 

He then offered in return “to with- 
draw from the exercise of my office for 
a time.” It is pointed out in Rome that 
any such offer to resign is impossible 
under canon Jaw and that the cardinal 
knew it. But this letter was confirmed 


by the cardinal in his final address to 
the court. M. Jacques Clergier in La 
Croix, interprets it as meaning that 
the cardinal offered to accept tempo- 
rary imprisonment without the pub- 
licity of a trial if that would make for 
peace. 

Whatever the truth, we believe that 
by the time the trial opened, on Feb. 
3, the cardinal had been given several 
days in which to recover, and that, al- 
though he had not wholly recovered, 
he was fighting throughout the trial 
to clear his brain, and for some of the 
time succeeding. 

No figure in the case has been more 
tragic than that of Dr. Zakar, the car- 
dinal’s secretary, whom we know to 
be a most brave as well as a most hum- 
ble man. We are sure that Dr. Zakar 
was driven out of his mind before the 
trial opened. He conformed much 
more than the cardinal to the classic 
figure of an accused man in a Soviet 
trial; and nothing was more character- 
istic, or more macabre reading for 
those who knew him, than the reports 
of how he, while the cardinal was offer- 
ing Mass alone in his prison, spent the 
Sunday after the trial, while they wait- 
ed sentence, reading “the Marxist clas- 
sics.” 

Those Hungarians who have listened 
to the recordings of the trial broadcast 
from Budapest say that when it opened 
M. Baranyai also, who is a_ fluent 
speaker, spoke very disjointedly and 
kept on saying “Please, please.” Prince 
Eszterhazy seemed unable to utter co 
herent sentences. Father Ispanky, ai 
other defendant, was in a similar state. 
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His lawyer asked at one point for the 
court to adjourn so that his mental 
condition might be examined by a 
doctor. 

One very significant thing happened 
during the first day of the trial. While 
the cross-examination of the cardinal 
was in progress, the president of the 
court, Dr. Olthi, asked, according to 
the British United Press: “Are you 
mentally tired? Shall we adjourn?” 
Cardinal Mindszenty said he was will- 
ing to continue. Other reports mention 
this, too, but do not quote the cardi- 
nal’s words. But M. Pierre Dentan in 
the Gazette de Lausanne, relying on 
the broadcast of recordings made in 
the court by Budapest Radio, says that 
the cardinat replied in a faint and halt- 
ing voice: “Yes... Mr. President... 
Mr. President . . . 1 am”—long silence 
—"“a man... broken in his mind”’— 
long silence—‘“and in his body.” 
“Igen ...elndk Ur... elndk Ur... 
én...egy...lelkében ... dsszetort 

. ember... vagyok.” The cardi- 
nal’s letter to the minister of justice, 
written before the trial, was read to 
the court on the opening day. This 
letter, in Hungarian, was, says the 
Reuter News agency, “in a few places 
obscure in its terminology.” “Ger- 
man,” Reuter’s report went on, “is 
the cardinal’s native tongue, and his 
Hungarian is not regarded as _per- 
fect.” But the fact is that German is 
not the cardinal’s native tongue. His 
mother is pure Hungarian, and his 
father’s family has been in Hungary 
for 600 years. Hungarian is his native 
tongue. In many reports of the trial, 
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from The Times, British United Press, 
and other correspondents, there are 
references to an alleged German ac- 
cent, and to his imperfect knowledge 
of Hungarian. Yet many Hungarians 
in London who have often heard the 
cardinal speak, all agree that he spoke 
perfect Hungarian, with no hint of a 
German accent. They laugh at any sug- 
gestion to the contrary. 

It must be remembered that no cor- 
respondents present from the western 
countries spoke Hungarian. The Vati- 
can radio has been pointing out that 
the only national of a western country 
in Budapest who did, the second secre- 
tary of the British legation, M. Koczak, 
was expelled from the country just be- 
fore the trial began. The newspaper 
men appear to have been told that the 
cardinal had a German accent because 
it was thought that would help to 
discredit him. His “very bad Hun- 
garian, full of Germanisms,” even ap- 
peared in the New York Herald- 
Tribune. for Jan. 20, as an argument 
for authenticity of the Yellow Book. 
But it is certain that the cardinal’s 
speech held no trace of an accent, either 
before his arrest or during the trial, 
even though during the trial it was 
often labored and painful. “One of 
Hungary’s greatest ecclesiastical or- 
ators,” writes a correspondent who lis- 
tened to the broadcast recordings, “was 
speaking in a kind of monotonous, 
mechanical chant which gave the im- 
pression of a person talking in a hyp- 
notic trauma, and from time to time 
making desperate efforts to regain a 
grip-of his own dwindling ego.” 
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Just as the speech of the arrested car- 
dinal seemed like the speech of a man 
whose mind was under some strange 
influence, so also his handwriting, as 
shown in the photostatic copies of his 
“confessions” in the Yellow Book, is 
that of a man under a strong influence. 
In a statement taking two and a half 
pages the cardinal divides his words 
in two no less than 20 times. He also 
omits letters in the middle of words. 
There are 59 spelling mistakes in the 
text, and they are, we are told by Hun- 
garians, not the kind of mistakes that 
might result from illiteracy; they are 
the marks of clouded faculties in the 
writer. 

The mistakes are most frequent 
where the cardinal is writing of his 
alleged political activities. At these 
points the character of the writing it- 
self greatly deteriorates. None of the 
handwriting is normal; to compare the 
signature with the cardinal’s normal 
signature is to be struck by the con- 
trast. It is enough to point to the letter 
n where it first occurs in the Minds- 
zenty, with the first stroke greatly ex- 
aggerated; or to the y or to the whole 
of his Christian name, Joszef. 

Everything about this deposition 
suggests that it was dictated. “Iam an 
Hungarian nobleman,” begins the car- 
dinal, although in his final statement 
at the trial, he described himself as 
the peasant that he is, and although 
immediately afterwards in the deposi- 
tion he gives his German name of 
Pehm. Nothing is easier than to picture 
the mocking way in which this “con- 
fession” was dictated. The absurd 


phrase about being of noble birth was 
brought in because that, like the myth 
of his German accent, would, accord- 
ing to the communist theory, increase 
popular prejudice. 

At least one of the details in the 
Yellow Book to which the cardinal 
agreed in court is demonstrably false. 
This supports the view that for at 
least some of the time he was blindly 
agreeing to everything. The book says 
that Msgr. Kozi-Horvath, a_ well- 
known Hungarian priest who is now 
in exile in Paris, had a talk with Otto 
von Habsburg between Dec. 12 and 
14, 1946, and reported on this to the 
cardinal at the end of January, 1947. 
But Kozi-Horvath did not leave the 
Soviet zone of Austria until Sept. 1, 
1947, and surely Otto did not secretly 
enter Soviet-occupied territory to meet 
him. Kozi-Horvath has deposed in 
Paris that he met Otto for the first time 
in his life in August, 1948, and that 
he was not before then in any contact 
with him, either by writing or by any 
other means. This evidence has ap- 
peared in detail in La Croix. 

The rest of the Yellow Book, con- 
sisting of the cardinal’s alleged confes- 
sions and the supporting “evidence” 
and “documents” put out by the Hun- 
garian government, can easily be 
shown to be dishonest. It is because of 
this that the Yellow Book was with- 
drawn from circulation, both inside 
and outside Hungary; not enough 
trouble had been taken in making its 
story plausible. Thus, on page 11 it is 
stated that in 1945 the cardinal asked 
that his 300 hectares of land should 
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not be taxed. The truth is that, under 
the terms of the land reform, the state 
should have taken over all the land 
which the see of Esztergom owned be- 
fore the war, since it was more than 
1,000 hectares. But the Hungarian gov- 
ernment itself offered this exemption 
of 300 hectares, as a token of the esteem 
in which the cardinal (then newly 
made archbishop) was held, as an ex- 
prisoner of the nazis. The see still holds 
those 300 hectares. 

The Yellow Book lies again and 
again. On page 19 it says that in a pas- 
toral letter of Oct. 18, 1945, the cardi- 
nal ordered Catholics to vote for the 
Smallholders party. This is not true. 
Even so, since the Smallholders party 
was perfectly legal, it would scarcely 
have been a criminal offense if the 
cardinal had advised Catholics to vote 
for it. 

On page 33 the Yellow Book alleges 
that the cardinal “openly protected” 
the opposition party of M. Pfeiffer. 
Again, it would have been perfectly 
legal if he had done so. But in fact the 
cardinal never received M. Pfeiffer in 
audience, and refused to do so when 
M. Pfeiffer asked for one. He pub- 
lished an immediate denial when, dur- 
ing the election campaign of 1947, M. 
Pteiffer claimed that he was the head 
of a “Catholic” party. 

Even the photostat copies of letters 
in the Yellow Book appear not to be 
genuine. Thus, in the series of letters 
under the title “The Affair of the Holy 
Crown,” how does it come about that 


the fifth letter is dated 15 days before 
the first, to which it was supposed to 
be an answer? 

The Yellow Book, in short, betrays 
the foolish overeagerness of its com- 
pilers. They even included in it an 
account of how the cardinal had “be- 
trayed” to the Americans the terms of 
an economic agreement between Hun- 
gary and the Soviet Union. They were 
in fact so far from being secret that 
they had already been laid before the 
Hungarian parliament. 

What emerges from-the cardinal’s 
trial, and especially from the manner 
in which it has been presented in the 
press and radio commentaries inside 
Hungary, is that the government’s 
chief desire was to make the cardinal 
seem not so much guilty-as ridiculous. 
The “defending counsel” helped con- 
siderably to this end. Yet one question 
will always remain to be answered. If 
His Eminence is indeed the pitifully 
weak and irresolute figure which the 
communists represent him to be, how 
could he have been looked on before 
his arrest as the threat to the Hun- 
garian state and, indeed, to the peace 
of the world, that the earlier propa- 
ganda so incessantly made him? Con- 
versely, if that earlier propaganda was 
reasonable, does it not follow that the 
figure who appeared in the dock had 
been subjected to some very drastic 
process? 

But no Hungarian will trouble to 
ask this question, because the answer 
is so clear. 
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By DAVID BRADLEY 


Excerpts from a book* 


UDDENLY we saw it: a huge column 
\ ¥ of clouds, dense, white, boiling, 
looking much like any other thunder- 
head but climbing as no storm cloud 
ever could. The evil mushrooming 
head soon began to blossom out. It 
climbed rapidly to 30,000 or 40,000 
feet, growing a tawny pink, and seem- 
ed to be reaching out in an expanding 
umbrella overhead. 

For minutes the cloud stood solid 
and impressive, like some gigantic 
monument, Then the 
winds began to tear it up into a weird, 
zigzag pattern. Winds high up were 
from the west and so the head tended 
to move out over us and menace the 
live fleet, while shreds of the torn col- 


over Bikini. 


umn beneath could be 
seen moving slowly west- 
ward. 

It is hard to convince 
the mind of the force of pte 
this explosion. We are _ 
told, for example, that ¢& 
the power of the bomb is hg 
the equivalent of 20,000 
tons of TNT. 
of us has ever seen a Her- 


3ut who 


cules powder plant go up, , 
or even a small wheel- 


full of TNT 


barrow 






blow? We are told that the intensity 
of the heat and flash at the instant of 
detonation is equal to that of the sun. 
The ball of fire which then envelops 
the target center is about half a mile 
in diameter. As it expands, it rises, be- 
coming a sphere, wrapped in smoke 
and steam, and at last collapses into a 
tremendous uprushing convection cur- 
rent, climbing at the rate of about 
10,000 feet a minute to the strato- 
sphere. 

It is also hard to convince people 
of the dangers of atom-bomb radiation. 
The dangers are evident only on the 
dial of the Geiger machine, which is 
so delicate that it makes a Swiss watch 
seem like a cement mixer. 

Take radium as an ex- 
ample. A few millionths 
of a gram of radium 
lodged within the bones 
of a human may be fatal, 
as was proved years ago 
by radium watch-dial 
workers. The material of 
which the atom bomb is 
made, plutonium, has 
much the same 
and is even more toxic. 
Once it into the 
body, through cuts, of 


action 


gets 


*No Place to Hide. Copyright, 1948, by David Bradley. Reprinted by permission of Little, 
8 Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, 8, Mass. 
































by breathing or eating, it settles in the 
bones. There it either wrecks the 
blood-producing marrow so that the 
person dies from lack of blood, or 
brings on fatal bone tumors. 

Radiation from the outside acts 
much as X rays do. We are accus- 
tomed in medicine to using X rays to 
burn out cancer cells. We know, there- 
fore, about what is safe and what is 
not. X-ray specialists in this country 
have set as their safe maximum dose 
1/10 of a unit of radiation (the roent- 
gen) per day. This is conservative. A 
person might be able to take 100 or 
1,000 times this amount in a single 
dose and suffer no permanent effects. 
Nevertheless, the Bikini task force ac- 
cepted the standard 1/10 roentgen per 
day as the maximum allowable daily 
dose of radiation. 

The danger from radiation, like the 
danger from sunburn, snake poison, 
strychnine, or almost any other hazard, 
is merely one of degree. All life on this 
planet is exposed to radiation, Cosmic 
rays and the radioactive materials pres- 
ent at the earth’s surface total about 
one roentgen per year, or about 1/36 
of what a man can safely take in a day. 
This has the same effect as one ten- 
millionths of a gram of radium depos- 
ited within the body. But only 36 times 
this, or 36 ten-millionths of a gram, 
would almost certainly be fatal. 

Millionths of a gram would be al- 
most invisible fractions of.a grain of 
table salt. But at Bikini we were not 
dealing in grains, nor shovelfuls. The 
radiation born in the Bikini explosions 
was the equivalent of tons of radium. 
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One of the fellows in the bunkroom 


had collected a chunk of metal from 
the ship considered to have been near- 
est to the blast. He had it stowed away 
in his locker beside the bed. One day 
somebody was checking a Geiger coun- 
ter in the vicinity and began ‘to pick 

up a strong emission. At once he 

tracked down the loot, and showed its _ 
anxious owner that he had been sleep- 

ing in a shower of gamma rays. The 

queerest stuff turns up radioactive: a 

ship’s bell of brass; some chemicals 

from a first-aid locker on deck; and a 

bar of soap that had been caught in a 

stream of neutrons. You never can tell 

what insignificant thing will bear the 

invis:ble brand of the bomb. At Bikini 

we Geiger men, Tom and Lars, Char- 

lie and I, checked and rechecked our 

instruments and our gas masks for the 

underwater explosion and testing that 

was to follow. 

I have seen 200 pounds of TNT go 
off at night from a distance of half a 
mile, but this shot in broad day, at 15 
miles, seemed to spring from all parts 
of the target fleet at once. A gigantic 
flash—then it was gone. And where it 
had been now stood a white chimney 
of water reaching up and up. Then a 
huge mushroom of vapor appeared, 
like a parachute suddenly opening. It 
rapidly filled out in all directions until 
it struck the level of the first layer of 
clouds, about 1,800 feet. Here, as 
though striking a layer of plate glass, 
it spread out by leaps and bounds be- 
neath the clouds. I remember being 
alarmed lest our plane be overtaken 
and smashed by it. 
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By this time the great geyser had 
climbed to several thousand feet. It 
stood there for many seconds, its head 
in a tumult of steam. Then slowly the 
pillar began to fall and break up. At 
its base a tidal wave of spray and 
steam arose, to smother the fleet and 
move on toward the islands. 

All this took only a few seconds, but 
seemed much longer. For nearly 20 
minutes a rain cloud hung like an evil 
curse over the ships. But the steady 
trade winds prevailed and the man- 
made storm moved northwest. One by 
one, the ships emerged, and when at 
last the long gray silhouette of the 
Saratoga was seen breaking out of the 
mist we all began to feel more at home. 
The Nevada, the black Nagato, the 
New York, and many others were soon 
seen, but the Arkansas, that bluff old 
battlewagon, had disappeared for 
good, 

By 30 minutes after the shot most 
of the area was clear again and we 
could see the fleet still riding at anchor. 
An oily slick was spreading out from 
the center and mixed with it was a 
ghoulish green stain. This dismal color 
put everyone on edge. 

We made our first survey 1,000 feet 
above the prearranged level and soon 
detected radiation coming up from the 
ships and the water. At 1,000 feet low- 
er there was a considerable increase in 
the dosage. Starting down a leg we 
would get just the usual irregular 
click-click, click-click of “background” 
over our Geiger earphones. Then sud- 
denly there would be a burst of clicks, 
a crescendo, merging into the high- 
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toned screaming of increasing radio- 
activity. The needle of one Geiger 
counter would rapidly go off ‘scale; 
then the next, set to a less sensitive 
range. 

We discovered an area of rather in- 
tense radioactivity several miles to the 
north of the atoll the next day. We 
were miles from the fleet, flying over 
open water. Suddenly the Geiger tubes 
jammed. We found ourselves passing 
over an oil slick, which, though miles 
from the island, must have come from 
the target fleet, having passed during 
the night over the reef between Amen 
island and Bikini island. Crisscrossing 
it several times, we found it to be well 
over a mile long and nearly as wide. 

We also made several surveys at dif- 
ferent altitudes over the target fleet. 
Some of the ships were beginning to 
show internal injuries. The Nagato 
had developed a list, and the New 
York carried her stern half under- 
water. The radioactivity had died 
away remarkably during the night, so 
that low-altitude flying was reasonably 
safe. This decline was to be. expected; 
many of the fission products have shoit 
half lives, fading away in a few mo- 
ments or hours. 

Fifteen days later I was assigned to 
make a survey of the New York. The 
venerable old battlewagon, constructed 
about 1912, was pretty badly hit. The 
work of the day was decontamination. 
All previous attempts had been notably 
futile. The decks had been  sluiced 
down with water. When this caused 
no reduction in radioactivity buckets of 
soap were broken out. Still the same re- 
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sult. The magic formula of a “clean 
sweepdown fore and aft” is'out of date 
in the atomic age. 

The main deck forward had not 
been touched as yet and alkali was 
tried. When the survey was complete 
the chief turned his booted, sweating, 
profane, and laughing crew loose with 
brushes, water, and a barrel of lye. 
Yet when the deck was rinsed clean 
again, another survey showed the ema- 
nations to be doing business as usual. 
The portly chief stood watching the 
dial of my Geiger counter, completely 
bewildered. The deck was clean, any- 
body could see that, clean enough for 
the admiral himself to eat his breakfast 
off of. Finally he could stand it no 
longer. 

“Here, Doc, let me listen to that 
gadget, will you?” 

I fitted the headphones over his ears. 
He stood moving the gadget over the 
deck as I had done and, listening in- 
tently, he shook his head. 

“Must be fouled up. I only get static 
ROW 5a a 

“That’s all you ever get, chief. What 
did you expect, Dorothy Lamour?” 

He looked dubious. “Well, what are 
they, them clicks? Do they mean any- 
thing?” ; 

“They sure do, chief. Each of those 
clicks is a little bullet shooting through 
your body. You get enough of them 
and they will kill you. You don’t know 
it, but this deck is a booby trap.” 

Still unconvinced but taken with the 
gadget, he went off for a cruise around 
his deck. He’d seen two wars fought 
out from that deck. He wasn’t concern- 
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ed about a stray bullet or two. Finally 
he hove to beside a stanchion where 
several of his men were resting them- 
selves. They grinned at him as he sur- 
veyed the area. Then suddenly he 
straightened up. 

“Here, you guys,” he said with gruff 
authority, “get off that stanchion. Can’t 
you see you're sittin’ on a booby trap?” 

The sailors took off from that stan- 
chion as though 440 volts had hit them, 
dusting off their jeans, and feeling be- 
hind as though they expected to find 
something. 

The chief had been right. Where 
the stanchion was fastened to the deck 
there was a good deal of tar, and this 
had picked up much of the invisible 
stuff. When I showed this to the detail 
and let them listen to the earphones, 
they appeared to believe either that I 
was just another old woman dressed 
up as a medical officer asking them to 
wear their rubbers out in the rain, or 
that they were all doomed to complete 
and rapid dissolution. They were not 
quite sure which. 

So I told them a little about radia- 
tion sickness, in animals and the peo- 
ple of Hiroshima, what the dangers 
were, and what we were trying to do 
to protect them. 

The old chief was still trying to fig- 
ure out what was happening to his 
navy. “Why don’t we just get steam up 
on these buckets and haul out of here 
before we rot and sink at our chains?” 

“Tl tell you, chief. What is on the 
ships right now is dangerous. For two 
reasons: first, it doesn’t take much to 
kill you. If this stuff were all radium 
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and you got a piece no bigger than a 
grain of salt inside you,.you’d be a 
goner. Most of the fission products are 
not quite that bad—or we'd all be 
goners by now. And the second reason 
why we are so careful is that there is a 
lot of stuff out here we don’t know 
about, stuff that can’t be picked up on 
a Geiger machine. Some of that ma- 
terial is plenty dangerous.” 

The detail was having its first and 
probably its last lesson in radiology. 
They were puzzled, and it was hard to 
make them understand. “Most of the 
fission products won't dissolve in wa- 
ter. They won't be absorbed into your 
body even though you breathe them in 
or get them into your mouth. So from 
them you only have to worry about ra- 
diation coming in from the outside, 
and that we can control with a Geiger 
machine. But some of the material, 
like plutonium remaining from the 
bomb, is more dangerous than radium. 
Like the rest of the stuff, it is spread 
around here like a thin coat of paint 
and can’t be washed off. So, although 
we cannot detect it, if we pick up other 
radiations on our Geigers we have fair 


warning that the more dangerous sub- 


stances may be around too.” 

“And what happens when that little 
box gets snafued?” returned the boy 
who had recently been dusting off the 
stanchion. 

“That is where the film badges come 
in. You all wear them in your pockets. 
The film is exposed just like X-ray 
film, and we can tell how much you’ve 
been getting.” 

“Sure, but that only tells you after- 
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wards: A lot of good that is when 
you've been fried all day in X rays.” 

That was wonderful: to have them 
understand the problem so well as to 
be able to reason with it. I said, “You’re 
right. That’s just it. And that is why 
we have been so careful. You could 
probably take a thousand times our 
limit of radiation at one time and 
not be killed. And that is okay for 
peacetime maneuvers. It wouldn’t 
work for war. If this ship had been hit 
by an atom bomb during a battle, or if 
this were some big city back home, we 
would all have to get in there and do 
what we could with Geigers and take 
our chances on being killed, the same 
as with fire and smoke and shells.” 

On the Independence our mission 
was to open up the passages and okay 
them for later parties. Many of the 
ships were heavily loaded with ammo, 
from machine-gun rounds on up to 
torpedoes. The unloading was rugged. 
A man can work only about 30 min- 
utes in an oxygen rebreather; then he 
must go on deck and get some air, a 
cigarette, and a chance to let the steam 
out from beneath his collar. Two hours 
aboard is a day’s work. 

After that, back to the floating bar- 
racks. Here the boots are scrubbed with 
soapy water, and the clothing laun- 
dered or buried at sea. To the sailors it 
must all be nonsense. The radiation 
had a month and a half to decay away; 
the ships’ decks were probably not a 
thousandth as hot as they were in the 
first hour following the explosion. The 
same care was not used in the first 
weeks, why then now? 
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There were good reasons. In the first 
hectic week or two following the last 
shot, ships had to be pumped or left to 
sink; there were important instruments 
and experimental animals to recover, 
the problem of decontamination was 
less well understood. If such extreme 
precautions had been required, noth- 
ing at all could have been done and the 
experiment would have been a total 
failure. We were in a situation like that 
of a city bombed out with atomic 
weapons. No such rigmarole as rubber 
boots.and gloves and oxygen masks 
could be used if San Francisco were 
atomized, its people struggling to es- 
cape from the blazing debris, the 
smoke, and the terror of the unseen 
emanations. But out here we are under 
no such strain. The experiment is al- 
most done. Our job is like a janitor’s, 
and the utmost care should be taken. 

There is another good reason. Some 
dangerous materials are not detectable 
on the ordinary Geiger counter, no- 
tably plutonium of the original bomb. 
Tom has become our specialist in al- 
pha detection. The use of the precious 
alpha counter—of which we have only 
one, securely hidden away in an iso- 
lated part of the laboratory—requires 
considerable training and experience, 
and Tom, after weeks of painstaking 
work, has become a reliable operator. 
His results consistently show that there 
is a film of plutonium spread atom- 
thin over most of the contaminated 
areas, 

From a military point of view the 
two shots confirmed the explosive 
power of the bomb, and proved be- 
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yond all expectations what was feared 
concerning the poisoning of land, sea, 
and air with radioactivity. The only 
failure of the tests lies in the fact that 
the public has not been made to real- 
ize how deadly the bomb is. This error 
might be justified on the basis of strict 
military secrecy. In the long run, how- 
ever, the one thing more dangerous 
than informed governments abroad 
will be an uninformed American opin- 
ion. 

The question is not political so much 
as biological. It is not the security of a 
nation but the survival of the race that 
will be at stake in atomic war. Its 
unique problems are self-evident; there 
is nothing about them so profound as 
to require translation by a scientist. 
Among them are: 1. There is no real 
defense against atomic weapons, 2. 
There are no satisfactory counter meas- 
ures and methods of decontamination. 
3. There are no satisfactory medical 
nor sanitary safeguards for the people 
of atomized areas. 4. The bomb and its 
unborn relatives may affect the land, 
its wealth and its people for centuries 
through persistence of radioactivity. 

These facts have been proven in 
theory by experiments upon thousands 
of animals, and in practice by Hiro- 
shima, Nagasaki, and Bikini. In this 
sense the Crossroads tests have not 
been failures. Hastily planned and 
hastily carried out, they may have only 
sketched in the gross outlines of the 
real problem; nevertheless, those out- 
lines show pretty clearly the shadow 
of the colossus which looms behind to- 
morrow. 








To serve God and the Church 





The Eudist Fathers 


By WILFRID E. MYATT, C.J.M. 


« ves, I know the Eudists. 

' Your Fathers were pio- 

® neers here. They direct- 
ed St. Gabriel’s college at 
Vincennes in the old days 
when the diocese included 
the whole state of Indiana.” 

This was the greeting I got 
in the Indianapolis chancery, 
but it was a rare one. Al- & 
though the Eudists were with 
the pioneers in America, they 
are now more widely known 
in Europe, South America, 
and Canada. 

The Eudists take their 
name from St. John Eudes, a 
17th-century Norman priest, orator 
and writer, who was a student at the 
Jesuit college in Caen when the Pil- 
grim Fathers landed at Plymouth 
Rock in 1620. About the time that the 
charter of Maryland was granted to 
Lord Baltimore, St. John Eudes was 
taking care of plague victims in the 
part of Normandy that 300 years later 
became known to our GI’s as the Fa- 
laise Pocket. 

John Eudes began his career as an 
Oratorian Father, preaching missions 
in Normandy. He once drew 40,000 to 
hear him. He saw a need for more and 
better trained priests. Regular semi- 
naries had not yet been set up in 
France. In 1643 he founded a Commu- 
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esse the Congregation of Jesus 


= %, nity of priests devoted to 


teaching in seminaries. On 
the feast of the Annunciation, 
in the church of Our Lady of 
Deliverance near Caen, he 
and five others dedicated 
themselves to the task. They 
began Community life in 
their first seminary at Gaen. 
They sought “to reproduce in 
it the poverty, simplicity, and 
order that has been manifest 
in the world’s holiest family, 
that of Jesus, Mary, ‘and Jo- 
seph at Nazareth.” 

The new society was called 











and Mary, represented today by the 
letters C./.M. that mark a Eudist. The 
name was chosen to honor Jesus Christ 
as founder, head and father, with Mary 
as directress, intercessor and mother 
of the Congregation. 

The zeal of the first Eudists at the 
Caen seminary soon had results in the 
diocese of Bayeux. Houses were open- 
ed in other dioceses, one of the earliest 
at Lisieux. 

St. John Eudes continued to preach 
mission after mission with such fervor 
that he was called “the prodigy of the 
age.” He made scant use of the high- 
sounding oratory of his day. When he 
was called to preach at the court of 
Louis XIV, he spoke in a plain, virile, 
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forceful manner. His friends even fear- 
ed that he might be thrown into the 
Bastille for addressing the queen 
mother so openly on her duties, 

He also founded the Order of Our 
Lady of Charity of the Refuge, a Con- 
gregation dedicated to the rescue of 
fallen women and delinquent girls. 
One group of houses developed into 
the Order of Our Lady of Charity of 
the Good Shepherd of Angers, now 
known throughout the entire U.S. 

He began two new devotions: to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary and to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus. The first feast 
of the Most Pure Heart of Mary was 
celebrated by him, with his bishop’s 
sanction, 301 years ago last Feb. 8, in 
the Autun cathedral. In 1672 he won 
formal approval for the first feast of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. He com- 
posed the Office and Mass for both 
feasts, and in 1903 Pope Leo XIII 
wrote of him as “the author of the li- 
turgical worship of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus and the Holy Heart of Mary.” 
The first church built and dedicated to 
the Hearts of Jesus and Mary was the 
chapel of the Eudist seminary at Cou- 
tances. The first confraternities of lay- 
men and laywomen consecrated to the 
praise and love of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and the Holy Heart of Mary 
were also his work. 

He still found time to be a prolific 
writer. His Life and Kingdom of Jesus 
in Christian Souls, practical guide to 
Christian perfection for both clergy 
and laity, is a spiritual classic. His book 
on Baptism, Man’s Contract with God, 
became a best seller in his lifetime. His 
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Memorial of the Ecclesiastical Life is 
a handbook for pastors. The’ Good 
Confessor and The Apostolic Preacher 
sum up the duties of the priest in guid- 
ing the faithful. The Admirable Heart 
of Mary extols glory of the Hearts of 
Jesus and Mary and points out the chief 
reasons for honoring them. It explains 
the practical ways of making our daily 
life holy by loving the Holy Heart of 
Mary together with the Sacred Heart 
of Our Lord. 

St. John Eudes. died on Aug. 19, 
1680, at 79. He was beatified in 1909 
by Pius X, the Pope who spread the 
practise of early and frequent Com- 
munion that John Eudes had so well 
preached in his missions and retreats, 
He. was canonized by Pius XI in 1925. 

At the outbreak of the French Revo- 
lution, the Congregation of Jesus and 
Mary had 17 houses in France, which 
were swept away in the Reign of 
Terror. Its members were dispersed 
and put in prison, but there was no dis- 
loyalty in the ranks. All stayed faithful, 
and four Eudist Fathers were martyred 
for the faith at Paris in 1792. They 
were beatified in 1926. Blessed Francis 
Hebert, last superior general of the 
Congregation before the Revolution, 
had been confessor to Louis XVI be- 
fore being put to death. Father Martin, 
exiled rector of the Eudist seminary at 
Le Mans, became superior of 700 refu- 
gee priests who found shelter at Win- 
chester castle in England. 

In 1826, Father Peter Charles Blan- 
chard, vicar-general of Rennes, called 
together a group of former Eudists and 
re-established the Congregation in 
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France, His successor, Father Louis de 
la Moriniére, reunited the scattered 
members, Under Father Ange Le 
Doré, fourth superior general after the 
restoration, seminaries were re-opened 
and mission houses organized. New 
foundations sprang up and the Con- 
gregation grew. By the end of the 19th 
century it had become once more a 
flourishing society. 

In 1901 disaster struck again. Perse- 
cution swept over France and destroy- 
ed Religious houses whole- 
sale. The Eudists suffered 
heavy losses and moved 
their novice house to Bel- 
gium. From there they 
began the task of getting 
back their French houses. 
They succeeded in rebuild- 
ing the Society as it is today. The su- 
perior general is once more located in 
Paris, at 1 Rue Jean Dolent. The pres- 
ent head is the Very’ Rev. Francis 
Lebesconte, a cousin of St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, the Little Flower. 

The Eudist Fathers began their 
work in America more than 100 years 
ago, founding houses in Indiana, Ala- 
bama, and South Dakota. They were 
also active in New York state. In 1884 
Pope Leo XIII asked them to take over 
the direction of major and minor semi- 
naries in Colombia, South America. 
Today the Congregation counts semi- 
naries at Cartagena, Santa Rosa, Santa 
Martha, Jerico, and Usaquen, with 
more houses in Venezuela. More re- 
cent foundations have been made in 
Chile and Brazil. 

The Canadian province was founded 
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in 1890 at Church Point, Nova Scotia, 
with the opening of St. Anne’s col- 
lege, a preparatory school and college 
for young men. Other schools followed 
at Bathurst, N. B., and at Quebec. A 
new college has just been opened at 
Edmundston, N.B. Since 1895 Holy 
Heart seminary at Halifax, N.S., has 
been training young priests for the 
Maritime provinces and Newfound- 
land. The juniorate of the Congrega- 
tion is at West Bathurst in New Bruns- 
wick’s famous  salmon- 
fishing country. The scho- 
lasticate is at Charles- 
bourg, near Quebec. Be- 
sides the work of teaching 
priests, the Canadian Eu- 
dists preach missions, give 
retreats, direct parishes, 
and act as chaplains. 

For the U.S., where the growth of 
the Church means a growing need for 
priests, a new house, Willowbrook 
seminary, at Hyattsville, Md., near the 
Catholic University of America, was 
opened in 1947, 

The Eudists are not a Religious Or- 
der in the exact sense of the word. St. 
John Eudes felt that priests banded to- 
gether without vows would be better 
able to train young men for parish and 
diocesan activity. It is a vocation de- 
manding personal holiness to be work- 
ed out by the individual, often wholly 
alone, without benefit of the spiritual 
help provided by community life. 

The Congregation of Jesus and 
Mary is, therefore, a body of priests 
united by a contract of fidelity and jus- 
tice. It also admits laymen as Brothers 
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rules and constitutions are simply the 
maxims of the Christian and priestly 
life. The Eudist must cultivate the 
virtue of religion, especially devotion 
to the Mass. He must show special care 
in administering the sacraments, be- 
cause it is his mission to train young 
men to do the same. 

The Eudist Order has weathered 
persecution because St. John Eudes es- 
tablished it on the will of God, the 
cross in daily life, and devotion to the 
Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. The 
founder emphasized confidence in 
God and obedience to the Church. 
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Teachers, missionaries, spiritual di- 
rectors, the Eudist Fathers strive to em- 
body the motto of their founder: To 
serve God and the Church. No matter 
how firmly the Church is established 
in any country, without a constant re- 
newal of its lifeblood by a stream of 
new young priests, it will wither and 
decline. Where the number of priests 
is too small, the faithful starve spiritu- 
ally. 

You have only to think of the tre- 
mendous importance of the individual 
priest in the Church to see the value of 
a vocation to be a teacher of priests. 
Such is the career of the Eudist Father. 








Profits only in their eee, 


— Business- With a 


©) YrmGendensed from Newsletter from 


sTONIA, before she was taken over 

by Russia in 1940, usually wel- 
comed any chance to do business with 
the bigger country. But in her con- 
tracts with Estonian firms Russia 
usually stipulated that the goods be de- 
livered to buyers in the Soviet Union 
at the expense of the seller. The buyer 
could refuse them after long-distance 
freight charges had been paid by the 
sellers. One large lot of bottles for Cau- 
casian champagne was ordered from 


KL Behind the Iron Curtain*® 


the firm of Jarvakandi Klaasitehased 
in the middle 30’s. The bottles were 
made to order, tested, checked, and 
shipped to the Caucasus. As soon as the 
goods were on the spot, the Soviet buy- 
ers declared 50% of the bottles were 
no good but that they would take them 
all if 40% was taken off the price. The 
bottles had been made after a model 
for which there was no market else- 
where, and to get them back freight 
would have to be paid back to Estonia. 


*Lithuanian American Information center, 233 Broadway, New York City, 7. Jan. 28, 1949. 
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Though the sellers knew that the So- 
viet complaint about quality was a 
downright lie, they had no choice but 
to take what the Soviets were willing 
to give them. 

The same trick was used time and 
again, but the crowning Soviet achieve- 
ment took place in 1940, when the 
USSR had set up naval] -bases.in Es- 
tonia just before it took over entirely. 
Krull, Ltd., in Tallinn, got an order 
for some machines for the Soviet naval 
base at Paldiski. The Soviets were to 
send parts which the plant did not 
manufacture: bolts, nuts, and screws. 
After much delay the parts came, put 
down on the invoice as goods of “the 
highest quality.’ When unpacked, 
about half of them proved of such poor 
make as to be unfit for use. Protests to 
the Soviet Trade commission were of 
no avail; the officials merely pointed to 
the description of the parts as of “high- 
est quality” and refused to discuss the 
matter. Since the parts could not be ob- 
tained elsewhere, the plant somehow 
managed to use at least some of them. 

The machines were delivered on 
time, but imagine the amazement of 
the Estonians when the Soviets refused 
to accept them on account of defective 
nuts, bolts, and screws. References to 
their Soviet origin were calmly disre- 
garded and the deal could be closed 
only after an over-all reduction of 20% 
was made by Krull, Ltd. 
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Just now the Finns are having the 
same experiences. Under the war-rep- 
arations agreement Finland was to de- 
liver tugs to Russia. The Soviets re- 
fused to accept two of them because 
some of their door handles were made 
of white metal instead of copper, as 
specified in the agreement. Fortunately 
the Finns could change the handles. 
Then another blemish was discov- 
ered. The tugs had salons with settees 
three yards long upholstered in leather. 
The Russian Gnterpretation was that 


thete,should be no seams in this uphol- 


stery, which means that hides the 
length of 3.5 yards would be required 
to upholster the settees. In vain the 
Finns pointed out that since prehis- 
toric times no ox in Europe had reach- 
ed this inordinate length—the tugs 
were accepted only after a reduction of 
10% was made! 

Sweden has also been given the same 
treatment. The Soviet trade commis- 
sion refused to accept a large consign- 
ment of pickled herring from a Swe- 
dish firm, on the pretext that the fish 
were not identical in size. It was stated 
that they were intended for prisoners 
and to distribute herrings of unequal 
size to these people would be a patent 
social injustice. But the usual trick in 
fishing for a reduction in price did not 
work this time. The firm involved sold 
its fish elsewhere and the Soviet prison- 
ers got social justice but no herrings. 
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The Air Force has a new test for its jet and rocket planes: if you can see them 


they’re obsolete. 


Los Angeles Timés. 








Light is heat 


Sun Furnace 


in Your Attic 


By HARTLEY E. HOWE 
Condensed from Popular Science Monthly* 


FYVERY DAY, the 
equivalent of al- § PEE 
4 most two tons of @ig/My aos 


_ — s ' — 


coal per acre falls on 
the U.S. It arrives as 
visible and invisible 
light, 20 million kilo- § 
calories of solar ener- , 
gy. Most is wasted, ; 

We have reached a * 
point where we can see the end of our 
supply of coal and oil. One third of all 
our energy goes just to keep us warm. 
That is why two houses I will tell you 
about may well be two of the most im- 
portant in the world today. 

People lived in those houses during 
the winter without conventional fur- 
naces, near chilly Boston. They were 
trying to find out if the sun can keep 
them warm. 

To have a sun-heated house, you 
must solve three problems: 1. find a 
way to trap the sun’s heat; 2. store heat 
for use at night and in bad weather; 3. 
do these things with simple apparatus 
that does not cost too much. The de- 
signers of the two houses think they 
have all three answers. 

Though they are separate projects, 
both houses stem from the pioneering 
solar-energy research project at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
One of the new houses was built by the 


*353 4th Ave., New York City, 


wm project itself. The 
Pother was privately 


i F financed, by Miss 


a4 ; heating system devel- 
isa oped by Dr. Maria 
Telkes of the MIT 

$4 faculty. 

In both houses, the 
trap that catches solar energy is a col- 
lector devised by H. C. Hottel and 
B. B. Woertz of MIT. The collector 
makes use of a fact known by every 
greenhouse owner: you can catch sun- 
light under glass. It has two 35-inch 
glass plates, with a Y4-inch air space 
between them, which cover a sheet of 
black-painted metal. About 37% of the 
energy that strikes the outer surface 
is trapped by the sheet. 

If left in the metal plate, much of 
this energy will be lost outward at 
night. So we need some kind of stor- 
age battery that will soak up heat on 
sunny days and hold it. 

Bricks, scrap iron, and marble hold 
heat reasonably well. But the amount 
that can be built into a house will not 
hold enough heat. More hopeful is 
water. A cubic foot of water will hold 
62.5 BTU’s for every degree Fahren- 
heit its temperature is raised. Water 
weighs a lot less than iron or rock, and 
10. March, 1949. 19 
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can be piped to carry the heat where 
needed. 

Glauber’s salt, a chemical used in 
photography and dyeing, can soak up 
about seven times more heat than wa- 
ter. It tends to remain near 90°, a use- 
ful level for house heating, is compara- 
tively cheap, and can be easily stored 
in metal cans. 

Dr. Telkes uses Glauber’s salt in the 
sun-heating system of her two-bed- 
room country house in Dover, Mass., 
where its stark modern lines stand out 
in the New England countryside. 

The collector, faced with low-cost 
figured glass, forms a blind second 
story on the front of the house, which 
faces due south. An insulated wall 
three inches behind the collector plates 
of black-painted sheet steel makes an 
air space. The air is blown through this 
space, absorbs heat from the plate, then 
passes to salt-filled heat-storage bins be- 
low. Here the air circulates around the 
cans of salt, gives up its heat to them, 
and goes back for a new load. The air 
keeps moving as long as enough solar 
energy comes in to keep the collector 
hotter than the cans. A fan register in 
each room warms the house. 

Because of the salt’s high heat-stor- 
age capacity, the Telkes house has no 
other heating system. Dr. Telkes says 
the cans hold enough heat for at least 
ten consecutive days of bad weather. 
Records show that even in Boston six 
consecutive days of below-average sun- 
shine cccur, on an average, only once 
in every 14 years. 

The vital point is whether the Glau- 
ber’s salt will really absorb enough 
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heat. According to some reports, the 
salt tends to form in layers, and absorbs 
less heat. But Dr. Telkes feels sure that 
proper installation and use of the salt 
will overcome this problem. She has 
been living in the house since Christ- 
mas. 

The MIT house uses water to store 
its heat. Since water is only moderately 
efficient, a lot of it is needed, Enough 
to carry a house through the worst of 
the winter would require a huge, costly 
tank; so this house doesn’t depend en- 
tirely on the sun. 

To obtain as much solar energy as 
possible in mid-winter, the collector- 
roof is set at an angle. The copper plate 
is ribbed every six inches by an upright 
pipe, soldered to the back. Water 
pumped through these pipes carries 
away the heat from the plate to a tank, 
the water circulating continually as 
long as the collector is at least 5° hotter 
than the tank water. When darkness or 
heavy clouds cause the collector to cool, 
the usual flow from tank to pump to 
collector is shut off, while another cir- 
cuit from collector to pump to tank 
opens automatically. Thus the pump 
can drain the collector, leaving empty 
pipes that will not freeze nor pull heat 
from the tank. 

A second electric pump forces the 
heated tank water through the radiant- 
heating coils in the ceilings of the room 
below. If a long spell of bad weather 
should drop the house temperature to 
65° F., an electric heating unit in the 
tank switches on automatically. 

The cost depends on how cheaply 
apparatus could be redesigned for mass 
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production. The Telkes heating unit 
costs about $3,000. No exact cost fig- 
ures are available on the MIT system. 
Both houses are expensively insulated. 
Boston, with about 105 clear days a 
year, is the north limit for practicable 
sun heating. Beyond that, the collector 
gets too big forthe house. 

Eugene Ayres of Gulf Research and 
Development estimates that if we 
could harness the sun to do just one- 
half the space heating we need, use of 
our diminishing fuels would be cut by 
4.5 trillion horsepower-hours a year. 
He thinks this is quite likely to happen 
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during the next 100 years with the use 
of sun-heated houses. 

A house cannot compete in drama 
with the cloud of death that rose over 
Hiroshima. Yet the sun furnace may 
be the more important. The energy re- 
leased by the atomic bomb is matched 
every day by the sunlight that falls on 
14 square miles of land. The world’s 
supply of uranium and thorium, the 
only two elements at present potential 
sources of atomic energy, are definitely 
limited. The energy locked in sunlight 
is far greater. And it renews itself at 
dawn each morning. 


bs 


—ds Egyptian desert hermit visited the great city. It was market day, 
and one merchant had a stall offering nothing but little gold crosses. 


The hermit asked their price. 


“I do not sell them. Those who love the cross can take one for 


”> 


nothing. 


“Ah, then, if there is nothing to pay I can take this one. Thank you.” 


“My brother,” said the strange merchant with a smile, “it is good to 


hear thanks for a cross.” 


The hermit returned to his desert home and soon fell ill with a fever. 
He recovered, but the attacks returned again and again, and his health 


failed more and more. 


He had forgotten the little gold cross, but one day he felt it in his 
pocket and pulled it out and examined it carefully. On the back in small 
letters he saw what he had not noticed before, the one word, “Fever.” 


From Catechism Stories by F. H. Drinkwater (Newman Press: 1948). 
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Vf a small, hot laboratory room of 
jL Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Manchester, England, a _ white-over- 
alled girl handed me a glass tube. In- 
side was a single fly. It was dark 
brown, like a horsefly, but a little 
smaller. It had a long, rod-like organ 
projecting from its head—the skin- 
piercing, blood-sucking proboscis. I 
was looking at a tsetse fly, and I studied 
it with respect. Here was the real ruler 
of tropical Africa. More than govern- 
ments, wars, gold, or missionary zeal, 
this disease-bearing insect has con- 
trolled a continent. From its deadly 
bite, men and their domestic animals 
have died in millions over the cen- 
turies. This little fly has driven mil- 
lions of natives, and white farmers, 
too, out of the most fertile lands, kept 
populations poor and starved, and 
played a big part in causing soil erosion 
on a scale that threatens states. 

For half a century, governments 
have spent more and more money, and 
used more and more men, in a losing 
battle against the tsetse. But now at 
last men have beaten the fly. Organic 
chemists, working in the great labora- 
tories that surround the hot room, have 
discovered a compound, antrycide, 


African “flit” 


Hy that Controls 


a Continent 


Condensed from Picture Post* 


which makes cattle and other domestic 
animals immune to the disease carried 
by the fly. This may be a turning point 
in the history of Africa, with effects 
over half the globe. 

A group of some 25 research work- 
ers, chemists, biologists, veterinarians, 
and pharmacists, share the credit for 
this new drug. The two chiefly respon- 
sible were members of a three-man 
team which three years ago discovered 
paludrine, the antimalaria drug. They 
are Dr. F. H. S. Curd, the brilliant 
chemist who was killed in the recent 
Stockport train crash, and the biologist 
Dr. D. G. Davey, who is still in Africa. 

Paludrine is made from coal tar. It 
originally showed some slight effect 
against tsetse-borne disease in experi- 
mental mice. Later, when re-tested, it 
showed a variation in its effect on dis- 
ease in mice. It was at once realized 
that this mysterious difference was due 
to an unknown impurity. By isolating 
the impurity, Dr..Curd discovered 
M7555, now known as antrycide. An- 
trycide is quite harmless to animals, 
and can be given (by injection under 
the skin) by the farmer himself. 

It is a white crystalline powder. It 
has not been tried against sleeping 
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sickness, the human disease carried by 
the tsetse; but earlier diagnosis and 
existing drugs in reasonable use have 
greatly lessened the terrors of that dis- 
ease. Against trypanosomiasis, the 
tsetse-carried disease in domestic ani- 
mals, the new drug is a certain cure, 
and, more important, it gives immu- 
nity for periods varying between four 
and seven months. The men who 
found antrycide do not know how it 
works, yet. When they do, and can 
relate its chemical structure to what 
it does, they may find themselves on 
the trail of other useful drugs in the 
same group of new compounds. 

But far more exciting than the dis- 
covery of the drug are the prospects 
it offers. The creation of a great beef 
industry is only one possibility. 

Tsetse-fly disease affects most of 
tropical Africa. It covers 44% million 
square miles—an area 75 times as big 
as England and Wales. It stretches 
from the Sudan to Natal. In Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Nyasaland, and North- 
ern Rhodesia, more than half the land 
is infected and closed to cattle. In 
Southern Rhodesia tsetse land is grow- 
ing at 1,000 square miles a year. In 
the Gold Coast, in Ashanti, and in 
the southern provinces of Nigeria, the 
tsetse fly is the chief cause of poverty 
and overcrowding, and the only reason 
why the people cannot keep animals 
for transport, meat, milk, and_ soil- 


saving manure. In spite of costly cam- 
paigns of destruction and isolation, the 
tsetse fly is still driving men and ani- 
mals from good lands. In Uganda it 
is threatening complete depopulation. 
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The tsetse (there are 21 kinds) carry 
disease from animal to animal, or from 
person to person, by microscopic or- 
ganisms calléd trypanosomes, tiny, 
fish-like, long-tailed blood _ parasites 
which cause sleeping sickness.in man, 
and trypanosomiasis in animals. In 
both there are acute and chronic forms, 
the latter being more common. It 
causes in animals slow wasting which 
may take months or even years to kill. 
The loss by animal deaths is bad 
enough (1 million a year in West 
Africa alone). Far more serious are the 
indirect effects on agriculture, by 
which most Africans live, and which, 
in spite of increasing industrialization, 
must continue to govern the standard 
of living. 

Not only meat supplies, but soil ero- 
sion, water conservation, overstocking, 
grassland improvement, and crop 
yields are affected by the disease. Cattle 
cannot live where the fly does; cattle 
are essential for mixed farming; and 
only mixed farming can restore lasing 
fertility to the worn-out soils of Africa. 

Agriculture will probably receive 
the greatest benefit from the new drug. 
A balanced agriculture, based on 
mixed farming with proper crop rota- 
tion, controlled grazing, and the intel- 
ligent use of the natural manures then 
made available, could solve Africa’s 
two most serious social and economic 
problems, soil erosion and the wide- 
spread and gross undernourishment 
of native peoples. 

Disease immunity means that enor- 
mous fly-infested areas will be opened 
to grazing. British Africa now sup- 
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ports 16 million head of poor-quality 
scrub cattle. It should be able to sup- 
port more than the Argentine’s 33 mil- 
lion cattle and 25 million sheep. Some 
African territories eat more than they 
grow. The new drug solves the prob- 
lem of pacing agriculture with popu- 
lation growth. 

The new drug is a challenge as well 
as an opportunity. If the new pastures 
are maltreated as badly as the old, 
then, indeed, both white and Negro in 
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Africa will face disaster. Many who 
know the facts have said that the tsetse 
fly has preserved from exhaustion and 
erosion the most fertile half of tropical 
Africa’s lands. The tsetse has been 
called the trustee for a posterity that 
would know better how to treat the 
precious crust of earth by which we 
live. Antrycide has made us that pos- 
terity. Are we going to create a new 
prosperity, or a newer, more certain 


desolation? 








Leave It to the Kids! 


By EDWARD F. /s. <\ 
DOLAN, Jr. Sn 






WATCHED a 16-year-old youngster 

sentenced to one year in a state re- 

formatory in Santa Clara, Calif., ju- 
venile court. His was the only auto- 
theft case in Santa Clara during the 
year. He heard the sentence without 
showing any feeling. But he stared in 
surprise as the judge suspended sen- 
tence and beckoned a young Jesuit 
priest to the front of the court. 

“This is Father Schmidt,” he told the 
boy. “You're now in his custody. You 
can go home every night, but you re- 
port to him each day. Just as though 
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you had a job, and he was your boss.” 

“Him?” The boy, a gangling six 
footer, stared scornfully down at the 
priest's wiry five-foot-seven stature. 

Father Schmidt returned a grin, said 
not unkindly, “I think we can trim you 
down to size.” 

The boy was still unconvinced. 
“What good’ll he do me?” 

The judge, like everyone in Santa 


Clara, has little doubt of the good that; 


can be done for the boy. Besides Father 
Walter E. Schmidt’s custody, he # 
under the custody of a thousand teem 
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agers who, in three years; have done 
away with 82% of the juvenile delin- 
quency in the small white-walled town. 
The adults have learned that kids don’t 
want to be delinquent. 

In their town they have the Santa 
Clara Youth Center. Their first lesson 
came when it was set up three years 
ago. Twenty teen-agers started it. 
Adults have watched the membership 
grow to a thousand; have seen the kids 
raise $10,000 in one night to save their 
clubhouse; seen 300 letters of inquiry 
come in each month from all parts of 
the nation. Currently, they see the kids 
planning a $500,000 county-wide youth 
center. 

Why this success when many simi- 
lar clubs have failed? According to 
Father Schmidt, club director, the an- 
swer is: “Simple. Leave it to the kids.” 
But he adds, “The kids need adult help 
to avoid mistakes of inexperience. If 
you show them the way ahead, you 
don’t have a worry in the world. They 
do the rest.” 

Take a look at the record in Santa 
Clara. In 1944, when the club was be- 
gun, five gangs of different national- 
ities roamed the streets, carrying on 
full-scale wars. In 1947 you could find 
former gang members shooting pool at 
the Youth Center, but not a trace of 
their gangs was left. Back in 1944, con- 
stant disturbances in the local theater 
caused three managers to resign. Police 
had to warn 250 families that their 
youngsters were in danger of being 
brought to book for misdemeanors. 
The population has since gone up by 
4,000, but police records last year 
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showed only nine such bookings and 
one auto theft, with no morals offenses. 

The adults of Santa Clara frankly 
admit this is the work of the Youth 
Center. The oldsters have helped; but 
they know that if 20 youngsters had 
not taken hold of things in 1944, ju- 
venile delinquency in their community 
would still be on the upswing. Those 
20 kids wanted merely a place to work 
and play. The town’s only playground 
had gone out of business in 1937, and, 
from that year, Santa Clara had been 
without a single gathering spot for 
young people. Moved by the success 
story of a local USO canteen, the kids 
set up a club like it in the back room of 
a vacant store. 

Money problems and the need for 
adult help sent them to the town’s top 
civic groups. The Rotarians, Business- 
men’s club, American Legion and its 
Women’s auxiliary designated one 
member each to serve on the club’s 
adult committee, Fred Frechette, man- 
ager of the Santa Clara theater, turned 
his theater over to the kids for one eve- 
ning. 

“Most satisfying night I ever spent 
in show business,” he confesses.“ When 
the show was over, the kids had a good 
working capital. They bought a couple 
of ping-pong tables, some records, and 
a juke box.” 

In one month the membership jump- 
ed to 125. The kids were enthusiastic. 
3ut the adults knew they still needed 
help. 

Troubled because they had been able 
to devote only spare hours to the club, 
members of the committee approached 
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Father Charles Walsh, S.J., then presi- 
dent of the University of Santa Clara. 
“Where can we dig up another 
Father Flanagan?” was their inquiry. 
“Father Wally Schmidt, my dean of 
men, once started a youth center in 
Phoenix,” Father Walsh ventured. 

“Can you give him to us?” 

Since the university had for some 
years sponsored a juvenile program 
during school months, he replied, “I 
can try. Maybe the school could throw 
its energy behind the club.” 

Father Schmidt didn’t mind being 
that “energy.” But, for the first of many 
times in Santa Clara, he clung to the 
idea of “leave it to the kids.” They had 
to make the final decision if they want- 
ed his help. That their decision was in 
his favor is club history. 

Within two weeks, he had delivered 
the Youth Center’s first blow at ju- 
venile delinquency. Pete Fallon, chief 
of police, heard that the priest had 
taken over the club, and asked him one 
morning, “Why don’t you do the town 
some good?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The kids in your club aren’t 
troublemakers. The troublemakers are 
still hanging around the streets. If you 
tried, you could break them up for 
good.” 

He gave the priest the names of four 
ringleaders. “Tell them to bring their 
friends around. If they see your club 
has something on the ball, maybe 
they'll stick.” 

Old members protested at the next 
meeting when they saw the street-cor- 
ner boys walking through the front 
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door. Father Schmidt wiped the grin 
off his face. “Now look. Those kids 
won't give you a bad name if you don’t, 
want them to. But, on the other hand, 
you can show them that they don’t 
have to get into trouble to have fun. 
Doesn't that make sense?” 

The fact that there are no more ra- 
cial gangs in Santa Clara proves that 
the kids took his advice. Father 
Schmidt scoffs at claims that he has 
worked miracles. Yet it does seem that 
he has waved a magic wand and erased 
racial bigotry and class and social dis- 
tinctions in the club. 

Personal contact between Father 
Schmidt and his members is another 
clue to the success of the Youth Center. 
When, in 1945, the kids moved to their 
present club he pulled off his coat, 
grabbed a paint brush, and went to 
work beside them. 

It was an old ramshackle frame 
building formerly known as the Sodal- 
ity hall. They’ve cleared storerooms for 
offices and classrooms, put in a soft 
drink fountain, waxed the floor for 
dancing, and repaired the stage so that 
recently it was used to handle a club 
program with a cast of 100. 

Every youth club dreams of one day 
having well-equipped, modern head- 
quarters. The Santa Clara youth cen- 
ter shared that dream. One day last 
year an accident helped make the 
dream come true. 

An insurance representative cof- 
demned the clubhouse as unsafe. On 
routine inspection, he had found the 
basement and the electrical wiring 
faulty. 
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Bewildered and angry, members ac- 
costed Father Schmidt. “The club’ll go 
on the rocks if we lose the building.” 

Again some of that wise Schmidt 
buck-passing. “Well, what are you go- 
ing to do about it?” 

In the space of a few hectic meetings, 
they did plenty. First, they decided not 
only to repair the wiring but to redec- 
orate the club. Then they decided to 
give a benefit show to get the $3,000 
needed. 

They sold tickets from door to door 
and blandly told Father Schmidt that 
they thought it would be a dilly of an 
idea for him to hop down to Holly- 
wood and buzz several movie stars 
about giving an off evening to the 
show. 

“It’s worth a try,” he agreed, slowly, 
knowing he had been handed a hard 
job. Just how hard, he did not know at 
the time. In fairness it must be said 
that Hollywood stars, like all show peo- 
ple, are unselfish with their time. But 
often nothing short of a national ca- 
lamity can juggle their overcrowded 
schedules, to make room for extra 
shows. 

Father Schmidt boarded a plane and 
took his problem to every studio in the 
movie colony. When he came back in 
five days, an amazed Santa Clara learn- 
ed that Frank Sinatra, Dennis Mor- 
gan, Jack Carson, Robert Alda, Rory 
Calhoun, Rhonda Fleming, the Page 
Cavanaugh Trio, and the Merry Macs 
were flying north to pull the club out 
of a jam. He had sold a million dollars 
worth of talent on the idea, not quite 
knowing how he did it. 


LEAVE IT TO THE KIDS! 
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Dazed, Santa Clara watched 8,000 
people from all parts of California mob 
the entrance the night of the show. It 
was hard-to-believe news that the gate 
totaled more than $10,000. 

Happily, the kids stormed back into 
the club. They okayed the repair of the 
wiring, but canceled orders for the re- 
decorating job. Father Schmidt first 
got wind of their thoughts when club 
president Bob Akino asked, “How 
about it, Father? Can we put the rest 
of the money toward a new club?” 

Delighted, he replied, “Could be.” 

Thus far, a plot of ground has been 
purchased, and plans for the new cen- 
ter are off the drawing board. They call 
for a $500,000 plant, with a gym, 
swimming pool, workshops, class- 
rooms, library, dormitories for drifting 
youngsters, and an auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 1,200 people. 

The whole town is with the young- 
sters. Businessmen and civic organiza- 
tions are behind the fund-raising cam- 
paign. They are still a long way from 
$500,000, and sometimes it seems be- 
yond reach. “When we think of that,” 
Ellis Howard, Chamber of Commerce 
president, remarks, “we remember the 
things Father Wally and his kids have 
pulled out of the bag. Then we know 
we can’t lose.” 

Santa Clara, however, was not al- 
ways so enthusiastic about Youth Cen- 
ter matters. The plain truth is, it has 
been a long, hard job to sell the club 
to the city. 

Santa Clara is a typical small town, 
with the typical small-town troubles. 
Adults agreed that the theory behind 
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mingling all classes of youngsters 
looked good on paper. But they were 
skeptical. They did not want their own 
kids to take any risks. 

In prewar years Santa Clara had not 
been troubled with juvenile delinquen- 
cy. However, with the coming of war, 
she completed a change frem- rural 
center to city, producing a score of new 
industries and 1,000 new homes. In ten 
years her population doubled. 

Les Blake, editor of the Santa Clara 
Journal, points out that the children of 
yesteryear, with plenty of elbow room, 
had little trouble growing up. They 
failed to see the problems of their own 
children. 

Finally, there was the usual human 
indifference. To combat this, rival edi- 
tors Les Blake and Hollis Loughran 
appointed themselves publicity agents 
for the club. Each issue of their papers 
bannered Youth Center activities, from 
two-inch items to full-page spreads. 

“Their work paid off,” Father 
Schmidt states, “Gradually the town’s 
interest in the club broadened. Lag- 
ging interest is the underlying factor 
beneath the failure of any kids’ club. 


If the town won't support its kids, how 
can you expect the kids to keep work- 
ing?” 

Thirty-five Santa Clara trades and 
professional men are helping. Samuel 
K. Guiffrida, retired sculptor, conducts 
a weekly class in plaster art, while 
across the hall a newspaper staff artist, 
Whipple Chester, teaches commercial 
art. In the basement are electrical and 
machine shops where radioman Ber- 
nard Stanley and carpenter Joseph 
Beall instruct. George Currlin, who 
runs a music store, conducts the Youth 
Center orchestra. Vocal coach Orin 
Blattner is director of the Glee club, 
which for 12 months has broadcast its 
own radio program, and during the 
Christmas season performed in six 
California cities. Athletics alone re- 
quire an independent department. 

“Leave it to the kids.” That is the 
motto behind the success of the Santa 
Clara Youth Center. Santa Clara, 
Calif., has “left it to the kids.” Conse- 
quently, juvenile delinquency has been 
licked, and better yet, 1,000 youngsters 
are better preparing themselves for a 
future America. 
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Shadow of Greatness 


or the nun on the train sat an awed little girl about nine years old. She 
kept glancing shyly at the nun’s habit all through the journey, but not until the 
train jerked to a stop did she let the delighted spectators in on her secret. “You 
don’t know who I am but I know who you are,” she said to Sister. “You aré 
Ingrid Bergman and you played in The Bells of St. Mary’s with Bing Crosby.” 
A. J. Muenzen. 





Roof to Roof 


St. Bergiaid Moves to the Hump. 


ss ‘By RAPAAEL BROWN 


"Wo ue story of the Canons Regular 

: of St. Augustine of the famous 
Grand St. Bernard hospice in the Swiss 
Alps is an epic in the history of the 
Church. Now they have added another 
exciting chapter to their 900-year rec- 
ord of Christian heroism and charity. 

The St. Bernard Fathers have begun 
a second hospice for needy travelers. 
This one is not in the Alps, “the roof 
of Europe,” but 5,000 miles away on 
the Hump, atop a barren pass in the 
mountains of west China, near Tibet, 
“the roof of the world.” 

In the summer of 1887 a 30-year-old 
Italian priest, who was an enthusi- 
astic mountain climber, visited the 
famous Grand St. Bernard hospice. He 
' was stirred by the spirit of the dozen 
young Fathers and Brothers. They 
gladly exhausted health and often lost 
their lives sheltering and rescuing, 
with their famous St. Bernard dogs, 
the hundreds of poor Italian and Swiss 
workingmen who crossed the snow- 
covered 8,000-foot pass every winter. 

In August, 1923, the priest, having 
become Pope Pius XI, wrote an apos- 
tolic letter. He proclaimed the 11th- 
century founder of the hospice, St. 
Bernard de Menthon, “the heavenly 


patron not only of the inhabitants of 
the Alps, but of all who undertake 
mountain climbing.” He called the 
heroic sons of St. Bernard “chosen sol- 
diers of Christ.” 

Six years later, Monsignor de Guéb- 
riant, superior of the Paris Foreign 
Mission society, which has charge of 
the mission to Tibet, told the great 
Pope of the Missions that he needed 
more missionaries able to stand the 
high altitude and hard life on the Ti- 
betan border. Pius XI immediately 
thought of the St. Bernard Fathers. So 
in February, 1930, two Swiss Fathers 
went to look over the possibility of 
founding a Tibetan hospice for needy 
travelers. 

Upon their return to Switzerland, 
the two explorers, Fathers Melly and 
Coquoz, reported that a hospice could 
be built on one of the passes between 
the Mekong and Salween rivers. They 
said it would be a welcome refuge for 
several thousand poor Chinese and 
Tibetan travelers each year. The St. 
Bernard Fathers then faced one of the 
biggest decisions in the history of the 
Order: could their little Congregation 
numbering only 80 Fathers and Broth- 
ers undertake one of the most daring 
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missionary jobs in the history of the 
Church? 

After debate and prayer, Monsignor 
Bourgeois, the superior of the Order, 
and his chapter decided to take over 
part of the most thankless mission field 
in the world. They also determined 
to stay faithful to their tradition of 
hospitality to needy travelers. By 
means of the new hospice, they wished 
to add an original feature to the mis- 
sion to Tibet: by founding a Catholic 
monastery among the Buddhist ]ama- 
series, they planned to convert Tibet- 
ans to Christ through the power of 
Christian Community life, liturgy, and 
charity. 

Fathers Melly and Coquoz took a 
condensed course in medicine. Brother 
Louis Duc, a good cook and gardener, 
and a young layman, Robert Chap- 
pelet, who was an electrician and car- 
penter, volunteered to join the first 
mission. 

The four pioneers arrived in Weisi, 
in northwestern Yiinnan, on April 1, 
1933. They settled among the 2,500 
crafty Chinese, surly Tibetans, wild 
Lolos, and primitive Lissus of this 
frontier town, which was given to 
gambling, drinking, opium, and po- 
lygamy. Father Melly: put down his 
first reactions thus: “Would we be able 
to reach the goal of our mission? 
Could we establish contact with these 
defiant and hostile natives?” 

Soon the missionaries’ medical dis- 
pensary broke the ice. Growing num- 
bers of cured patients showed their 
thanks by welcoming the Fathers into 
their villages and sending their chil- 





dren to the mission school. Father 
Melly also founded a small junior 
seminary to spur vocations to the na- 
tive clergy. 

In the summer of 1933, the two St. 
Bernard Fathers explored the Latsa 
pass on the Mekong Salween divide 
of the Hump. The natives had told 
them the pass was the most favorable 
location for the hospice. They said that 
every winter an average of half a dozen 
poor workmen lost their way on the 
foggy snow-covered pass and died of 
cold and hunger. Every summer hun- 
dreds of exhausted Chinese and Tibet- 
an travelers made their way painfully 
over the pass, where they often had 
to spend a night in thé open. 

Just below the top of the pass, Father 
Melly found a sheltered spot, an ideal 
site for the hospice. 

He drew up plans for a hospice and 
monastery that could endure for cen- 
turies. The hospice will include: 1. a 
basement with storerooms for wood 
and provisions, and a carpentry shop; 
2. a ground floor with chapel, dispen- 


sary, kitchen, supply rooms, servants’ ° 


room, dining room for the mission- 
aries, and two large rooms for travel- 
ers; and 3. a second floor with the 
Fathers’ and Brothers’ bedrooms. It 
will be 96 by 51 feet. The stone walls 
will be four feet thick. This hospice, 
in Father Melly’s words, “will be our 
motherhouse for Asia, where Euro- 
pean and native Religious will live, 


recite their Office in common, and help - 


the travelers. Thanks to our skis and 
knowledge of mountaineering, it will 
be kept open all year. Our missionaries 
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will assemble there several times a year 
for their annual retreat or chapter 
meeting. 

After 18 months of bureaucratic 
delays, the provincial government 
granted a building permit. Work was 
started in the summer of 1935. First 
a three-room stone hut was built, in 
which the Fathers and laborers lived 
while working on the hospice itself for 
two months each summer. Soon this 
refuge was sheltering up to 100 persons 
a night. One night the two Fathers 
went to sleep with 35 natives crammed 
into their “private” room. 

Before the missionaries came, the 
wild Lissu mountaineers, whom Fa- 
ther Coquoz especially loves, often 
robbed caravans crossing the pass. But 
just as it did in the Alps nine centuries 
ago, the coming of the “chosen sol- 
diers of Christ” put an end to local 
banditry. Today the old Lissu chief of 
the only town on the way to the pass 
is a fervent Christian, as are many of 
his subjects. 

Thanks to the civilizing influence 
of the missionaries, the Latsa pass be- 
came the most frequented of the sev- 
eral routes over the divide. Within a 
few years the selfless charity of the 
Swiss Fathers made a deep impression 
on the pagans and Buddhists of the 
entire region. 

Work on the hospice went on during 
the summers of 1936 and 1937. But in 
August, 1938, the laborers went on 
strike. They had found the work too 
hard for their liking, and asked to be 
paid in advance. The Fathers refused. 
Not until 1941 was the matter settled, 
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and two more months’ work was 
added to the hospice, which by then 
had reached only to the middle of the 
ground floor. 

Meanwhile, although in 1936 and 
1939 four more Swiss Fathers and one 
Brother had joined the four pioneers, 
the missionaries suffered a series of 
tragic personal losses. The founder, 
Father Melly, became ill, and had to 
return to Switzerland late in 1939. In 
1940, the veteran French Father Vic- 
tor Nussbaum was brutally murdered 
by Tibetan bandits. And in 1941 the 
young Swiss Father Nanchen_ was 
drowned while swimming in the 
treacherous Mekong. 

But the troubles of the mission on 
the Hump had only begun. After 1941, 
the 2nd World War put an end to 
work on the hospice. When the Japa- 
nese took southern China, the mis- 
sionaries were cut off. For several years 
they received no mail nor money and 
very little news from Europe. They 
spent long months in their remote val- 
ley, wondering whether their beloved 
Swiss homeland had been invaded by 
Hitler. 

They also had other worries. Lack 
of money forced them to close the 
school and seminary. When famine 
threatened, Brother Duc took up farm- 
ing and horse raising to supply the 
missionaries with wheat and a little 
money for necessities. Nevertheless, 
the Fathers had to sell much of their 
equipment and personal belongings to 
survive. 

Early in 1946, just as conditions were 
beginning to return to normal, the 
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little mission to Tibet suffered one of 
the worst blows in its heartbreaking 
history. More than 100 miles up the 
Mekong from Latsa, at an altitude of 
9,300 feet, is the village of Yerkalo. 
It has been loyally Christian since its 
foundation by the Paris Fathers in 
1865, when it was in Chinese territory, 
though completely Tibetan in popula- 
tion. Five times did the lamas of the 
three powerful lamaseries in the district 
try to drive the Christian missionary 
away by pillaging the settlement. But 
each time, with the help of the Chi- 
nese and Tibetan governors, a French 
priest was able to come back to his 
300 faithful Catholics. In 1932, how- 
ever, a local revolt resulted in a slight 
change in the frontier which left Yer- 
kalo inside Tibet, at the mercy of the 
lamas. 

Soon after a young St. Bernard Fa- 
ther named Maurice Tornay was sent 
to Yerkalo in June, 1945, he heard 
rumors that the lamas were plotting 
to drive him away. On Oct. 2, he re- 
ceived the first of a series of visits from 
representatives of the near-by Karmda 
lamasery, who curtly ordered him to 
leave Tibet. The missionary firmly re- 
fused to abandon his Christians unless 
ordered to do so by his superiors. 

On Jan. 3, 1946, the lamas ordered 
the Swiss Father to leave in seven days. 
On the 7th day, the 350 Catholics 
crowded into the chapel of Our Lady 
of the Sacred Heart, weeping. All of 
them, led by the splendid old lay cate- 
chist Luke, assured the priest that they 
would remain Christian until death. 
Young Father Tornay stubbornly noti- 
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fied the local governor that he would 
not leave his mission until the lamas 
tied him to a horse and drove it down 
the mountain path. The official gave 
him another nine days. 

Meanwhile, Father Tornay learned 
that the French and English ambassa- 
dors to China had arranged that the 
government of India should send a 
strong message of protest to Lhasa, 
capital of Tibet. On Jan. 16 the mis- 
sionary prudently sent the native teach- 
ing Sisters down the valley to the next 
mission at Tsechung, five days away. 

On the 9th day, Father Tornay 
locked all the mission gates before cele- 
brating Mass. Then, while he was 
calmly smoking his pipe, a horde of 
shouting lamas and their followers 
forced their way into the mission, 
shooting their rifles into the air. As 
Father Tornay insisted that he would 
not leave, the Tibetans began looting. 
At last, when he saw them profaning 
the chapel and threatening the Chris 
tians with violence, he gave in, The 
Tibetans threw all the beds in the 


priest’s house into the yard and began — 


to feast on his food supply. But just 
then an envoy from the Tibetan dis 
trict governor came and ordered the 
lamas out of the mission. Father Tor 
nay was given another five days. 
Knowing that now he must go, the 
missionary packed all the movable 
property of the Church and left it with 
his faithful people. “To move was like 
death to me,” he wrote. “We had de 
fended our cause. We had prayed and 
fasted. I celebrated my last Masses in 
that chapel which would soon be 
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changed into a lamaist temple. We 
wept more than we prayed.” 

On Jan. 26, 1946, “his heart frozen 
and stiff with pain,” the unhappy 
young missionary said farewell to his 
sobbing faithful, and then rode down 
the steep trail, accompanied by 12 
armed Christian guards. He decided to 
stay in Pamé, one day away, just across 
the Chinese border, for he expected 
that soon the various diplomatic pro- 
tests would make possible his return 
to Yerkalo. But nothing happened. 

In 1947, Father Tornay heard that 
the lamas had begun to persecute the 
Christians of Yerkalo. They announced 
that the chapel would be converted 
into a temple, that all Christians would 
have to apostatize, and that some of 
the Christian boys would have to be- 
come lamas. The Catholics were for- 
bidden to have any relations with their 
exiled priest. But the lamas were to 
learn the power of Christian prayers 
and faith. For old Luke the catechist 
has been doing everything possible to 
keep Catholicism alive. As the leader 
of the Christian “underground” in the 
only Catholic village in Tibet, old 
Luke has had to suffer persecution. 

Meanwhile, on Feb. 20, 1947, four 
more young St. Bernard Fathers ar- 
rived in Weisi, in northeastern Yiin- 
nan. Now there:are eight missionaries 
in the Mekong valley—bad health 
forced three others besides Father Mel- 
ly to return to Europe. Unfortunately 
those include the two very valuable 
Brothers. The Fathers report that now 
they especially need a shoemaker and 
carpenter. They are encouraged be- 
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cause vocations have doubled since 
their Order undertook the mission. 
Father Melly hopes to be able to send 
out another Father or Brother each 
year. Recently the school was re- 
opened, and one of the native seminary 
students is persevering in his vocation. 

Much to their regret, and contrary 
to many reports, the Fathers have not 
yet been able to bring to “the roof of 
the world” any of their famous St. 
Bernard dogs, because of the expense 
and the danger of the tropical climate 
through which they would have to 
travel. However, they have a few fierce 
Tibetan mastiffs which somewhat re- 
semble the St. Bernard. Father Melly 
says that when the Fathers can live in 
their new hospice, they may train the 
Tibetan “St. Bernards” for rescue 
work in the snow on the Latsa pass 
and thus keep up another great tradi- 
tion. 

But the hospice up on Latsa is still 
only half finished. The mission is so 
poor that Father Lattion, the superior, 
could not report to his Swiss headquar- 
ters for months—for lack of air-mail 
postage. 

Meanwhile, on the slopes of Latsa, ~ 
Father Coquoz is having encouraging 
success in his special apostolate among 
the formerly wild Lissu mountaineers. 
A few months ago he baptized 23 
adults, and he reports that only two or 
three families in the section are still 
pagans. 

But now a menace more threatening 
than even the fanatical lamas of Tibet 
looms on the horizon: the Chinese 
communists! In May, 1936, during the 
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Long March of the Red army from — with their 1,500 Christians, come what 
southern to northern China, some of may. For they know that no matter 
the communist troops passed up the how many storms and avalanches may 
Mekong valley, forcing Fathers Melly come and go in nature or in human 
and Coquoz to flee into the mountains affairs, the hospices of St. Bernard, be. 
for several days. But the hardy Swiss ing built on the rock of the love of 
missionaries are determined to remain God and of men, will endure for ages, 


4h. 


Free speech in Russia: if you’re cut off the party line, you hang up. 
New Orleans Times, 


In Berlin the optimists are learning English, while the pessimists are 


learning Russian. France-Dimanche (Patis). 


A foreign-trade delegation in Bucharest asked a Rumanian official how 
his country’s trade relations with Russia were going. 

“Very good,” replied the Rumanian. “We deliver our grain to the Rus 
sians. In return, they take our oil.” AP. 


A farmer came into Budapest inquiring the way to Kossuth St. “You 
fascist!” was the reply, “don’t you know it is now Stalin St., honoring the 
great leader of the world proletariat?” 

Then the bewildered farmer asked another passerby how to get to Munkdcy 
St. “You enemy of the people! It is now Rakosi St., honoring Hungary’ 
beloved leader!” 

Finally the exhausted farmer sank down on a bench on the bank of the 
Danube. “Why are you so sad?” asked the man next to him. “Me, sad?” 
said the farmer, “how can I be sad looking at the beautiful red Volga?” 
Plain Talk (March "49): 




















The people can do it 
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white-capped nurse leans 
over a baby and talks to 
its mother, a nervous, hov- 
ering Slavic woman. A 
half dozen other women 
with babies serenely await 
their turns, 

Quitting time is 4 P.M., 


{oKE and stench hung 
‘Q over the mile-square 
}\F maze of pens, rail- 
road tracks, and the neigh- 
borhood. Back of the 
Yards, the Chicago neigh- 
borhood is called. It is a 
; region of patched-up old 
Time. @ shacks and tenements, a and from the Yards stream 
few single houses and two- the workmen: butchers, 
flat dwellings, sheds and boxcars, via- laborers, pigstickers, cattle-backers, 
s are ducts and fences, bricks, cobbles, and and all the others—the women middle- 
dirt in gutters, all dominated by fac- aged and heavy (many raise their 
tory smokestacks and church spires. Its families, then go to work), the men 
colors are dirty brick-red and gray; its shambling, aging Slavs or young 
sounds, the grinding steel of streetcar husky Negroes in wide hats. Beside 
how Hl wheels, the rattle of trucks. The main the people walking flows a stream of 
crossroads of the neighborhood is Ash- cars, a big red meat truck, a squat oil- 
> Rus Bland Ave. and 47th St. blackened tank truck, a quick, jumpy 
Ah =6The streets are quiet now at midday. _ truck tractor without a trailer, a rusted 
A woman is jealously tending flowers 7°37 Buick loaded with workingmen. 
in a tiny patch of earth at the curb. In Ashland Ave. is clogged with traffic. 
Outhouse Row an old man sits in a The safety islands are packed with 
dusty window, staring blankly out at _ people. Streetcars move ten feet apart, 
the sunflowers near a privy. School men clinging to the steps, inches above 
kids line up clamorously in the Holy _ the pavement. 
kde} H Cross basement for spaghetti and At Whisky Point (named years ago 
g4tY$H meatballs, beans, cole slaw, bread. At when workmen poured into the sa- 
the Infant Welfare station in Davis loons, hands bloody, gear slung on 
of the Square park fieldhouse up front by the _ poles) a young mother is walking from 
windows in the pale fall sunlight, a the Yards to Guardian Angel nursery 


*March, 1949. Copyright 1949 by McCall Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York City, 17. 
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to pick up her baby, whom the Sisters 
of Blessed Kunegunda have kept all 
day for 40¢ (no charge for those too 
poor to pay). The houses near by are 
old frame places with no color but the 
gray of years. Mexicans live here, for 
they are the latest nationality group 
to come, and the latest arrivals always 
take over Whisky Point, which is glad- 
ly abandoned to them. 

Inside a dark flat a Mexican girl is 
combing her mother’s long black hair, 
and in the bedroom a baby is squalling, 
fretful; last night plaster fell from the 
ceiling onto the crib. An old woman in 
black stockings is scavenging wood on 
Ashland Ave. beside the new Mexican 
church. This church is a low white 
building, with a beautiful altar. (Un- 
til recently the congregation met in an 
abandoned meat market and wor- 
shiped with a butcher block for an 
altar.) 


By 9 p.m. the streets are almost de- 
serted. Back of the Yards has about 
400 taverns, many with halls to be 
rented, as in the old country, for wed- 
dings and other occasions; but that fall 
evening they were empty. “The strike 
last spring,” said the bartender, watch- 
ing wrestlers on the television screen. 
“They still got no money. And high 
prices. A poor man can’t make a liv- 
ing. Little kids’ shoes, what they cost, 
$7.” 

The heavy odor of the Yards came 
in through the half-open door. The 
bartender fell into a monologue about 
the Yards. “Hard work, dirty work. 
Hot. Cold. Stinks like hell. You can’t 


wash it off. A guy comes out of there; 
even if he changes his clothes and 
takes a bath I can smell him. 

“It’s hard to get out of the Yards 
once you’re in. They get used to it, 
I’ve heard ’em say they don’t take a 
deep breath in the morning till they 
first smell the Yards.” Besides, you can 
always get a job in the Yards. “But,” 
he added, “the younger men are leay- 
ing. Pretty soon won’t be nobody left 
maybe but old men and Negroes.” 

A few blocks away stood the union 
hall, home of the United Packinghous 
Workers of America (CIO). Now, at 


10 p.m., from up the stairs came the: 


sound of a brassy voice and hard, brit 
tle handclapping, and the scraping of 
chairs, and in a moment the members 
of the local came down, about five 
Negroes to every white. Near the front 
door of the brightly lighted barroom 
next door, staring moodily at a beer, 
stood Ziggy Wlodarczyk, bulky, thick 
necked, slow-moving union organizet, 
good Catholic. At the far end of the 
bar sat Herb March, an intense, small 
boned man, formerly district president 
of the union, now an organizer, power 
in America’s Communist party. They 
did not talk to each other. The issue of 
communist leadership had helped t 
lose the strike a few months earlitt 
Tonight’s meeting had nearly ended 
in a fight. Presently March hurried out 
Wlodarczyk gazed after him glumly. 

Outside, the night had turned ald 
and the side streets were dark anf 
deserted, but over the Yards the si 
glowed dully, for already, by rattling 
truck and whistling train, cattle and 
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hogs were coming into the Yards from 
the grasslands and feed lots. 


Tur people of this area are trying to 
improve their way of living. They have 
set up the Back of the Yards Neighbor- 
hood council, called, variously, a tool 
of the unions, a revolution, and an un- 
orthodox experiment in sociology. The 
council calls itself an attempt to make 
democracy work. 

The council is composed of organi- 
zations; not, except indirectly, of indi- 
viduals, Its basic theory is that a dis- 
organized community can be improved 
only by the people who live there, not 
by outside uplifters. 

But how to arouse the people? 
Through their own groups: unions, 
churches, chambers of commerce, na- 
tionality clubs, and boys’ athletic clubs. 
About 185 such belong to the council. 
They represent some 125,000 people. 
Each group appoints a delegate to the 
council's board of directors. The board 
meets monthly. Once a year each or- 
ganization sends delegates to a com- 
munity congress. The delegates elect 
oficers and work out a program for 
the year. All neighborhood residents 
are invited to the congress, and thus 
it also serves as a big-city town meet- 
ing. About 600 usually attend. 

The day-to-day operation of the 
council is conducted by a full-time 
executive director and four assistants, 
the only paid employees. With them 
work special committees on race rela- 
tions, juvenile delinquency and other 
problems, 

The council was formed in 1939. 
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For years, Back of the Yards had been 
known as a sinkhole of adult crime, 
juvenile delinquency, race hate, pov- 
erty, slum housing, ignorance, dirt, 
and general social chaos. One child in 
ten died in the first year of life. The 
basic wage rate in the Yards was about 
35¢ an hour. Workmen went to the 
park field house to bathe. Hatreds 
among the various nationality groups 
were strong, 

Gangs of youths ran wild. Each 
fiercely controlled its own territory. 
When one gave a dance its rival at- 
tacked. Rolicemen were beaten up so 
often they finally refused to attend, 
The kids’ heroes were the hoodlums. 
The kids had rackets of their own. 
They forced smaller children to pay 
“protection” money. They hopped 
trucks and tossed off chickens to wait- 
ing confederates, went shoplifting, 
beat up Negroes. Mexicans didn’t dare 
venture south of 47th St. At least one 
major Chicago race riot was generated 
here. 

The two main causes of all this 
were the poverty that is produced by 
low wages, and the flux and flow of 
embattled immigrants. Labor agents 
for the packers brought cheap labor 
in: Irish and Germans, then Poles, 
then Lithuanians and Slovaks and 
Czechs, then Negroes and, finally, 
Mexicans. As each nationality group 
learned American ways it demanded 
higher wages and a better life,. some- 
times organizing into labor unions, 
whereupon a fresh batch was brought 
in from a different country, frequently 
from a country that in Europe had 
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been the “natural enemy” of the trou- 
blemakers. 

So Poles fought Germans and were 
in turn attacked by Lithuanians; all 
hated the Irish. And when Negroes 
were brought in to break the great 
strike of 1919 everybody fought them, 
bloodily. 


Smract wonder that when Saul Alin- 
sky determined to experiment with 
social self-betterment in Back of the 
Yards he felt that “if itll work here 
it'll work anywhere.” Alinsky, a big 
man with amused eyes, son of Jewish 
immigrants, had come from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at the bottom of the 
great depression with a degree in 
archaeology. He recalls, “I just wanted 
the world to let me alone with my 
shovel. But the only shoveling jobs 
were on WPA.” He had no money. 
Granted a university fellowship in 
criminology, Alinsky hung around 
with members of the Capone gang to 
study crime. He became a state crim- 
inologist and sociologist for agencies 
combating juvenile delinquency. 
Looking back, he says, “Juvenile de- 
linquency to me at the university had 
been a clear, classified, orderly subject. 
But outside it wasn’t so clear. I won- 
dered how you can deal with juvenile 
delinquency if you don’t deal with its 
causes. You can’t just come fooling 
around with recreation projects, handi- 
craft, adult education. A lot of social 
chaos in any place is rooted somewhere 
else. Poverty, for example. I was get- 
ting angry. I began to see how super- 
ficial my work was. It was 1937, and 


the CIO was wheeling through this 
country and I was in love with the 
CIO.” 

He met John L. Lewis and President 
Roosevelt and became involved in the 
New Deal’s ferment of reform. “In 
those days,” he recalls, “there was a 
spirit there, no question about it—a 
real sympathy for people in trouble. 
You felt there was a new world coming 
any minute.” 

But in 1939 war began in Europe 
and, as America’s entry drew near, 
Alinsky, like many others, became 
deeply concerned about America’s 
postwar peace. He talked it over with 
several men interested in good works, 
including a Catholic bishop, Bernard 
J. Sheil. Alinsky recalls, “We thought 
that after the war this country would 
need the help of all citizens if democ- 
racy was going to work. We thought 
this could be done through some new 
kind of community organization.” 

In Back of the Yards at least 90% 
of the people are Catholic. Since itis 
a workingman’s neighborhood, mos 
belong to the union. A combination 
of the two would be unbeatable. Alin- 
sky knew the union leaders. But in 
1939 many churchmen opposed the 
CIO. Herb March, the CIO leader, 
was a communist. But Bishop Sheil 
made a working agreement possible. 
Bishop Sheil became the spiritual f 
ther of the Back of the Yards Couneil 
Alinsky its father in the temporal 
order. 

Circulating through Back of the 
Yards, Alinsky met the local man he 
needed, Joseph B. Meegan, recreation 
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director in Davis Square park. Meeg- 
an was young, son of an Irish immi- 
grant who had worked 14 hours a day 
in a slaughterhouse for $1. He was no 
orthodox social worker. When Alinsky 
came along he was eager to help. To- 
gether they interested a dozen priests, 
labor leaders, merchants, and young 
men representing clubs and nationali- 
ties, in uniting their groups into a 
neighborhood-wide council. They call- 
ed a community congress for July 14, 
1939. Bishop Sheil, the communist 
Herb March, and about 350 others 
attended. 

Groups were surprised to learn how 
little actually separated them (it was 
discovered that the vice-president of 
a Holy Name sodality was also an 
oficer in the union). The delegates 
were able to agree upon a program in 
the fields of labor, housing, health, 
and youth problems. (Nearly all the 
aims have been achieved.) The boldest 
resolution backed the demands of the 
new packing-house workers’ union, 
which was scheduled to strike two 
days later. 


Tue council’s program was devel- 
oped piecemeal. Its first major accom- 
plishment was obtaining the Infant 
Welfare station for Davis Square park. 
It held a carnival to raise the money. 
It procured some 3,000 NYA jobs. 
Meegan, pretending to assume the kid 
gangs were literally what they claimed, 
“social and athletic clubs,” gave each 
$50 to do with as it wished. They were 
so flabbergasted at being trusted that 
they spent the money not for beer but 
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for athletic uniforms and Christmas 
baskets for the poor. The council estab- 
lished a floodlighted softball field. It 
conducted a canvass of dangerous or 
unsanitary housing conditions and 
forced landlords to correct them. It fed 
free lunches prepared from surplus 
foods to thousands of children in Davis 
Square park and in the schools. (At 
first, Meegan recalls, Polish kids didn’t 
want to eat with Lithuanians and none 
wanted to eat with Mexicans, “but 
they ate together or they didn’t eat.”) 

The council worked hard on race 
relations. When a waitress refused to 
serve a Negro, Meegan called a meet- 
ing of the race-relations committee. 
The restaurant manager apologized to 
the Negro and took him and the com- 
mittee to lunch. When Chicago seemed 
on the brink of a major race riot the 
council was the only agency that could 
spike false rumors. 

When store detectives catch a local 
boy shoplifting they notify the coun- 
cil, not the police, and Meegan invites 
to the council office the boy, his par- 
ents, parish priest, school principal, 
truant officer, and the committee on 
juvenile delinquency. This puts a lot 
of pressure on a kid. The council says 
it doesn’t know whether crime in the 
neighborhood has decreased (“we're 
too busy to make surveys”). Police, 
merchants, and ex-thieves agree, how- 
ever, that it has, sharply. 

Today the council is firmly estab- 
lished. It has survived several crises. 
Each has cost it members, but as they 
sloughed off, the rest closed ranks. 

In 1944 warfare with the politicians 
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came to a climax. The politicians threw 
the council headquarters and the lunch 
program out of the park and forced 
Meegan to leave his city job. The coun- 
cil rented a headquarters, hired Meeg- 
an as director, and set out to embarrass 
the machine. Alinsky did not hesi- 
tate to use unfair weapons. He made 
it appear that the machine was chasing 
hungry waifs out of a city park, while 
permitting yacht clubs to use other 
parks. Catholic children prayed for 
defeat of the Kelly machine. The ma- 
chine was placed in a position of fight- 
ing the Church (in the biggest Cath- 
olic archdiocese in the world). The 
council forced four ward committee- 
men and the CIO to break with the 
machine. It was an election year. The 
machine capitulated. Now, politicians 
cooperate with the council. 

Last spring 20,000 Chicago packing- 
house struck for higher 
wages, complaining they could not af- 
ford the meat they butchered. The 
council fed pickets and _ policemen 
alike, and gave food, clothing and 
medical care to strikers’ families. It 
spent $8,000 of its own money and 
$1,600 it from 
When strikers wavered, priests active 
in the council (led by Father Ambrose 


workers 


collected merchants. 


Ontrak, now a Benedictine abbot and 
president of the council) picketed with 
them and advised them to stick to the 
union. 

But the union lost, its first defeat. 
Its leader, Herb March, was criticized 
because of his prominence in the Com- 
munist party. At a tense mass meeting 
at Whisky Point, union speakers de- 
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fended him. A Negro spoke powerful- 
ly, saying, “Mr. March is trying to 
help you bring your kids up the right 
way. If that’s Red, I love Reds.” Joe 
Meegan was called on. He spoke en- 
couragement. Then he said, “Now I 
speak as Joe Meegan, a Catholic and 
an American citizen. I want to remind 
you that you don’t have to go outside 
your own country and your own faith 
for help. Go to your priest; the Church 
supports your strike. Go to American 
democracy; the council supports your 
strike.” Among the union’s 25,000 
members there are only seven Com- 
munist-party members and nine who 
would be members were it expedient; 
nobody knows how many a depression 
would produce. 


Bisnop Sheil considers neighborhood 
unity the council’s greatest single suc- 
cess. A Pole who had spent his boy- 
hood fighting Lithuanians and Ne 
groes remarked recently, “They taught 
us we had to learn to live together.” 
The council also has slowly awakened 
the people to their rights as citizens. 
Formerly the people went as suppl 
cants to machine politicians; now they 
go to make demands, backed by the 
council. This is reflected in their vot- 
ing. The Democratic machine is less 
dominant than formerly. It has been 
objected, with some truth, that the 
council is simply a new machine. But 
it is the people’s own machine, oper 
ated for their benefit and sensitive 
their wishes. 

The council idea is spreading. In 
1940 several wealthy or influential per 
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sons, including Sheil, Marshall Field 
III, Kathryn Lewis (John L. Lewis’ 
daughter), G. Howland Shaw of the 
U.S. State Department, and Adele 
Levy (Julius Rosenwald’s daughter), 
set up the Industrial Areas foundation, 
which, with Alinsky as executive direc- 
tor (at $7,500 a year), has set up simi- 
lar neighborhood councils in Omaha, 
South St. Paul, and Los Angeles. 

Bishop Sheil and Alinsky today visit 
Back of the Yards less often than for- 
merly, though they make policy and 
are on hand in time of major crises. 
The day-to-day contact of the people 
with the council is the province of Joe 
Meegan. 

The council office, once a store, has 
fluorescent lights and is furnished 
plainly. Meegan’s private office is a 
wall-board cubbyhole. On a recent day 
he arrived at 9:30 a.m., took a tele- 
phone memo from an assistant, Evelyn 
Zygmuntowicz, sat down at his desk, 
picked up the telephone and dialed, 
and gestured to a thin, tense woman to 
come in. 

Meegan smiled and said, “Good 
morning, my dear, what is your prob- 
lem?” She began to tell a disconnected 
story about being two months behind 
in her rent, having too many children, 
10 job, sickness. 

“But I don’t want charity, I—” 

“You don’t understand,” Meegan, 
himself the father of five, said. Things 
were clearer now. He told her that the 
government wanted her children prop- 


erly fed, that nobody knew which chil- 
dren ate free at school. “Now this back 
rent. We have a credit union to teach 
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people how to save money to use when 
they are hard up. The interest is low; 
in fact, we lose money on it.” Over 
her protests he called in Miss Zygmun- 
towicz and told her to fix up a credit- 
union application, to give the woman 
clothing for the older children, to send 
someone over to his own home for 
baby clothing, and to arrange for free 
school lunches. He telephoned a friend 
in a packing plant, and got her a job. 


Younc Phil Martinez came to see 
Meegan later that day. Meegan knew 
Phil well, had in fact, dealt with the 
Martinez family’s problems through- 
out the council’s 10 years of life. 

Phil’s father and mother had come 
to the U.S. about 1916, seeking to bet- 
ter their lot. The father had gone to 
work in the Yards, but “they threw 
him out or something.” He worked as 
a railroad laborer, saved his money and 
opened a poolroom, but in the depres- 
sion he lost it. He started over, labor- 
ing in the Yards. In the meantime, chil- 
dren had been born, 13 of them. The 
oldest was Phil, now 22. As a boy he 
had eaten free lunch at the park. Meeg- 
an persuaded Mrs. Martinez to take her 
babies to the Infant Welfare station. 
Phil says, “There was always Joe there 
ready to help us out when my mother 
needed anything. She always. said, 
‘God first, my husband second, Joe 
Meegan third.’ ” Meegan was especial- 
ly helpful after Phil was drafted and 
the family lost more than half its in- 
come. 

Phil had been out only a few months 
when, on July 4, 1947, a terrifying 
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thing happened to him. He had taken 
a girl friend home and at about 2 a.m. 
was waiting for a streetcar when a big 
uniformed policeman stepped up to 
him. Phil recalls, “He said, ‘Get along, 
you dirty Mexican,’ and he hit me 
with his club. He grabbed me and 
kept beating me. I got loose and ran 
across the street. He yelled, ‘Stop or 
I'll shoot,’ so I stopped and he brought 
me back and beat me some more. From 
there on I don’t remember much.” 

Phil is only five feet, three and a half 
inches tall. The policeman was about 
six feet, four. “I woke up in a cell and 
felt my arm and it was real swelled 
up and hurt a lot. I kept yellin’ for 
first aid.” They took him to the hos- 
pital ward of the city prison. “They 
left me there four days, then they fixed 
my arm. They told me it was broken 
at the wrist and elbow. Then they took 
me back to the station.” Here his fa- 
ther found him. 

Phil’s mother went to Meegan, 
whose brother, a lawyer, asked for a 
jury trial, and got Phil out on bond. By 
then the charges were disorderly con- 
duct and resisting arrest. Meegan sent 
Phil to a doctor, who reported that 
bones had not been properly set and 
a bone specialist was needed. Meegan 
guaranteed the hospital bills. 

At this same time Phil’s mother was 
about to have a baby, and the family 
was quarreling with its landlord. 
Meegan sent the mother to a hospital, 
where the baby was born (and named 
for him), and took up the fight with 
the landlord. The family of 15 was 
living in a six-room flat in a big tene- 


ment on Wentworth Ave., the dividing 
line between the white and black belts 
near the Yards. Phil recalls, “The 
building was full of rats, holes in the 
floor, broken windows, faulty wiring, 
plaster coming down.” The owner had 
bought it for $10,000 and now pro- 
posed to cut the flats up into three- 
room apartments and sell these to 
Negroes for $3,000—$380 down and 
$38 a month. But first he had to evict 
the Mexicans, including the Martin- 
ezes. Meegan hired lawyers and filed 
counter complaints about the building. 

Meanwhile Phil’s case came to trial. 
A girl testified that Phil had been try- 
ing to assault her when the policeman 
intervened. Phil maintained that he 
had never seen her before she came 
into court. He was acquitted. The 
policeman apologized to Phil and paid 
him about $500, his hospital and legal 
expenses. Phil got a city job paying 
a salary of $215 a month. Phil said re- 
cently, “They’d have framed me if 
there hadn’t been somebody helping 
me. I’ve got smart brothers and sisters; 
they'll be somebody someday. Thanks 
to Joe.” 

The court forbade the Martinezes’ 
landlord to evict the tenants or cut the 
apartments and ordered him to repair 
the building extensively. Later he shut 
off the Martinezes’ water, apparently 
to get even, so Phil came to see Meegan, 
saying, “I ran into the landlord today 
and asked him about it. He gave mea 
lot of excuses. I told him that didn’t 
help me none, we still didn’t have any 
water, and if he can’t get water I'll 
find a way to do it.” 
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Meegan nodded. “We'll take care of 
it. Don’t worry about it.” 

After Phil left, Meegan went out to 
make the rounds of the neighborhood, 
On 46th St., near a school, a woman 
stopped him to complain about the 
heavy traffic: “I called a meeting of the 
mothers the other night and we're go- 
ing to bring it up at the next council 
meeting.” Meegan beamed at this stir- 
ring of the people: “Fine, fine. Don’t 
bother, I'll take care of it. But don’t 
stop having your meetings. Maybe you 
ought to form a mothers’ club.” 

He moved on, pausing at an alley to 
view the neat row of garbage cans sup- 
plied by the council, paying a hospital 
call, noting indignantly the smoke bil- 
lowing from a rendering plant. Every- 
where somebody knew him. Kids 
shooting craps in the street yelled, “Hi, 
Mr. Meegan,” and a truck driver called, 
“Joe Meegan, how goes it?” It was 
dark when Meegan got home to his 
seven-room apartment. He changed, 
went a few doors away to talk to a city 
judge about somebody’s problem; then, 
with his wife, he hurried to a benefit 
sponsored by the local police captain 
at Holy Cross center, a benefit that 
would have been unthinkable before 
the council was founded. It was held 
in the Lithuanian church, by a German 
Order with an Irish priest in charge, 
for the benefit of a Mexican social cen- 
ter. It was past 2 a.m. when the Meeg- 
ans went home. 

Meegan spent the next day in the 
City hall on council errands. He went 
to the building department and filed 
complaints against several landlords, 


to the bureau of electricity to get some 
street lights fixed, to the bureau of 
sewers about the flooding of the Ash- 
land Ave. viaduct. Some clerks helped 
eagerly because they liked him, some 
grudgingly because they feared not to. 
(More than once he has gone to the 
mayor when thwarted by apathy or 
political pull.) 


Tar evening he had scheduled a 
meeting about a boy whom we shall 
call Edgar. In the afternoon Meegan 
collected data on him from various 
authorities, while an investigator visit- 
ed Edgar’s home, a basement flat with 
bare floors. Edgar’s mother, a thin 
woman in a long wrapper, her fore- 
arms muscled by slaughterhouse work, 
was worried because Edgar was late 
getting home from school. “He steals. 
He stays out all night. Saturday he 
wouldn’t take his bath. He comes home 
late for supper. I can’t stand it. I’m 
gonna get a home for him before it’s 
too late. How he treats his mother! 
The other day he pushed me in the 
bedroom. I'd just asked him to change 
his pants, that’s all. He cursed me. If 
I slap ’im he just pushes me around. 
He says, ‘I’m warnin’ you, ma, don’t 
ever do that.’ I’m afraid of him; he 
fights with knives. He hit the old man, 
his father that is, in the ankle with a 
rock the other day, and it was terrible. 
He says, ‘I'll kill you someday.’ I 
wouldn’t dare repeat what he called his 
father.” 

She stopped abrupily, listened, then 
ran down the narrow gangway to the 
alley and began screaming. In a mo- 
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ment she returned, driving Edgar 
before her, his brother and sister fol- 
lowing. Edgar was 13, thin, blond, 
wearing a neat suit and thick-lensed 
glasses. He seemed unconcerned. The 
investigator began questioning him, by 
turns threatening and cajoling him. To 
everything she said he gave in a mono- 
tone the replies he thought she would 
want. 

Since 1946 Edgar had been in Juve- 
nile court several times, a thief. Psy- 
chologists said he-had an I.Q. of 72 
and was “shy, apprehensive, dull, 
vague, incoherent.” His family first 
had come to Meegan’s attention several 
years earlier. The father fell ill and lost 
his stockyards job. The council loaned 
him about $50. Soon he was back for 
more. Meegan gave him up as a dead- 
beat. A Franciscan priest, Father Philip 
Marquard, helped them. To keep Ed- 
gar out of trouble, Miss Zygmuntowicz 
encouraged him to hang around the 
council office. He stole $60 from the 
council’s garbage-can fund. 

Early in 1948 the family’s landlady 
tried to evict them. Meegan rescued 
them. Edgar’s relations with his par- 
ents and authorities got worse, and 
now Meegan feared that if something 
weren’t done soon Edgar might turn 
into a professional criminal. Three 
courses seemed open: to let things 
alone (bad, everybody agreed), to place 
Edgar in a private home (desirable but 
who would take him? ), to place him in 
an institution. No state correctional 
institution would take him till he had 
committed another crime. 

And the parents already had refused 
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to relinquish him to a private school. 
Meegan, however, thought the parents 
might be persuaded to reconsider if 
the council would pay: for it. But the 
authorities were dubious. 

“Look, we can’t frame the kid. Be- 
sides, I’d rather not send him to a state 
institution. That’s where kids learn to 
be criminals.” 


Ar 7:30 that evening Edgar and his 
parents sat down along the wall of the 
council office. Soon the others came, 
the investigator, Father Philip, Miss 
Zygmuntowicz. Meegan asked Father 
Philip if he had any suggestions. Fa- 
ther Philip said he thought they might 
be able to get Edgar into Mt. Alverno, 
a Catholic school for juvenile delin- 
quents. He described it at length, soft- 
ening its correctional aspects. 

Meegan said, “This isn’t a reform 
school. My brother’s kids go away to 
schools. It’s good for them. Sometimes 
a change does good.” 

The father, a little man with a point- 
ed nose, said tonelessly, “I feel all right. 
He gets on my nerves, Tell him to 
wash the dishes; he won’t wash ’em. 
Broke a window. Picks on us all the 
time.” The mother bobbed her head 
vigorously. 

The investigator asked why. No- 
body answered. 

Meegan brought the interview to a 
close. “Then we'll send him there. 
Mother and father agree?” They did. 
“Then you can proceed with it, Father. 
We'll get the dough.” (Next day he 
collected $420 from merchants, point 
ing out they paid store detectives much 


























more to stop theft by boys like Edgar.) 

All the while Edgar had sat silent, 
his face expressionless, his body small. 
He was wearing cowboy boots. How 
did he feelabout all this? “I don’t 
know yet.” Didn’t he think he’d be 
better off? He brightened. “That'd be 
all right.” A moment later he and his 
parents walked out the door. The inter- 
view had been brief. The parents had 
just confessed failure and turned the 
rearing of their eldest over to some- 
one else, but the council had sidetrack- 
ed a boy headed for the penitentiary. 

Next day, lunching with a friend, 
Joe Meegan talked about the council. 
Did he think its activities amounted to 
making democracy work? Or was it 
just social work, though more realistic 
and efficient than most? 

Meegan said slowly, “If that’s all it 
was itd be worth while—helping peo- 
ple out of trouble without preying on 
them, and helping them fast, when 
they need it. But it’s more. It’s really 
the people themselves doing it. The 
kids run their own softball league. We 
don’t do it. The new kids never even 
heard of us, They think they did it all 
by themselves. And by now, they do. 
That woman who said she’d had a 
meeting about the traffic—that was un- 
heard of here 10 years ago. Phil Mart- 
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inez’ father never would have dared 
speak up to his landlord. We taught 
Phil he had the right to. People used 
to complain about poor streetcar serv- 
ice, poor street lights, but as individuals 
they couldn’t accomplish much. The 
number helping increases all the time.” 

Once Saul Alinsky made a survey 
which showed that only 6% of the 
people could be called active in the 
council. This dismayed him—until he 
discovered that the CIO had only 2%, 
the Catholic Church only 1% (exclud- 
ing Sunday church attendance), and 
the Democratic machine only 4%. 
He says, “The people of a democracy 
just don’t participate. If you get as 
much as 10% participation you’ve got 
an earthquake on your hands, or a 
revolution.” 

Meegan finished his coffee. “The 
people here are getting healthy. Un- 
controllable. They stick up for them- 
selves. One guy went down to City hall 
with me about his alley, and I saw him 
the other day. He said, “They didn’t 
just patch it up, they paved it.’ He 
could hardly believe it. That alley prob- 
ably hadn’t been paved in 50 years. 
Then he said, “There’s nothin’ you 
can’t get done in this town. Nothin’, ” 
Meegan grinned. “The people are get- 
ting healthy.” 


Sas 
Jenny and God’s Ears 
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always bothered him. 


HE white boy asked the colored cook’s small girl Jenny something that had 


“Do you think God hears your prayers the same way He does white chil- 


dren’s prayers?” 


“Ah prays into God’s ears,” replied the little girl, “not His eyes.” 
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Honus Wagner and cut plug 


Greatest Shortstop of Them All 


By ARTHUR DALEY 


Condensed from the New York Times* 


ner crept into print with 

greater frequency last & 
year than in decades. It was, § 
in a left-handed sort of way, & 
the finest tribute ever paid § 
a ball player. Baseball ex- 
perts were so entranced by B& 
the performances of Lou 9@ 
Boudreau that they began 
reaching for superlatives to 
describe him. The most dar- § 
ing suggested that the hus- 
tling manager of the Indians 
was the best shortstop base- 
ball ever produced, except for Honus 
Wagner. 

When you think about it, you realize 
what an extraordinary man the Flying 
Dutchman must have been. A baseball 
man will argue until he’s blue in the 
face about who is the greatest in any 
position on an all-time team. They can 
get into violent rages as to the top first 
baseman, Sisler or Gehrig; the top sec- 
ond baseman, Lajoie or Collins or 
Frisch or Hornsby; the top anyone at 
any position. But no one ever argues 
about the top shortstop. The assign- 
ment is automatic. It’s Wagner. And 
until Boudreau came along, no one else 
was mentioned in the same breath with 
him. 


The gnarled old Dutchman had a 


i que name of Honus Wag- 





birthday recently, his 75th, 
and he has just signed an- 
other contract as coach of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. Ho- 
nus doesn’t travel any more, 
even to spring training; his 
value to the team is mainly 
as an entertainer. His won- 
drous stories leave rookies 
wide-eyed. 

To most of the younger 
generation John Peter Wag- 
ner, sometimes called Ho- 
nus and other times called 
Hans, is a fabled hero from 
the past. The facts never have register- 
ed with them. First of all, the Dutch- 
man was a huge man who looked even 
bigger than his size, a solid 200 pounds 
and a fraction under six feet. He had 
bowed legs and long arms with hams 
at the ends in place of hands. Lefty 
Gomez once said of him, “He’s the 
only shortstop who could tie his shoe- 
laces without bending down.” 

In the last couple of decades the 
best-hitting shortstop we’ve ever had 
has been Joe Cronin. Yet Cronin could- 
n’t hit within 20 or 30 points of Wag- 
ner, eight-time batting champion of 
the National League. The best fielding 
shortstops have been Leo Durocher, 
Marty Marion, and Lou Boudreau. 
None of them was slick enough to 
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carry the Dutchman’s glove. Travis 
Jackson had a great arm. Wagner had 
a better one. No shortstop ever was 
much of a base-stealer. Old Honus pil- 
fered 50 or more bags for five straight 
seasons, with a top mark of 61. As 
shrewd a judge of talent-as Ed Barrow 
has always claimed that the best all- 
around ball player who ever lived was 
not Cobb nor Ruth nor anyone else but 
Wagner. John McGraw said the same. 

This extraordinary man had an 
amazing hold on the public. Not long 
ago a letter from Dr. Charles D. Hart 
of Philadelphia’s Chestnut Hill told of 
a trip in 1910 across the Andes by pack 
train from Argentina to Chile. The 
party was halted by Chilean bandits, 
and one of them addressed the Amer- 
ican, “I’m from Pittsburgh,” he said. 
“Is Honus Wagner still batting over 
300?” A couple of. years later, off the 
coast of Australia, the captain of a 
passing ship megaphoned across the 
water, “Is Hans Wagner still the great- 
est hitter in baseball?” 

The Dutchman lasted 21 seasons in 
the big leagues and for 17 campaigns 
batted better than .300. He finally quit 
at 43 in 1917, Although not a home- 
run slugger in that era of the dead ball, 
he was a deadly slasher for extra bases. 
“I always used to aim for the foul 
lines,” he explained later on, “because 
you only have one fielder chasing the 
ball. If you hit straightaway, you have 
two fielders after it.” 

There was no grace nor ease of 
action to the man. When those shovel- 
like hands scooped up a grounder, he 
was as likely as not to scoop up all the 
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loose gravel and dirt in the vicinity. 
He had Boudreau’s sense of anticipa- 
tion on a play, far greater speed, and 
a much better arm. There just was no 
one like him. 

Wagner’s massive hands kept him 
out of trouble on the diamond; how- 
ever, there was one notable exception. 
Once in his early years he was playing 
first base and feeling the: need for a 
fresh chaw of tobacco. He signaled the 
pitcher to call time but the lad failed to 
notice his gesture and heaved in the 
ball. The batter cracked one to the 
shortstop, who fielded the ball and be- 
gan the throw to Wagner on first. 

What he saw was sufficient to shake 
the aplomb of the hardiest. The Dutch- 
man had shifted his glove to his right 
hand while he jammed his left hand 
into his back pocket for some choice 
cut plug. And he couldn’t free his 
hand from the pocket. The shortstop 
hesitated, and threw anyway. Honus 
dropped the glove and made the put- 
out with his bare hand, his other fist 
still imprisoned in his pocket. So huge 
was that hand that the only way it 
could be freed was to cut the pocket 
right off the pants. 

He is so mild-mannered and gentle 
a man, it’s a wonder that he could 
survive those early years, when the 
game was its roughest and toughest. 
When he broke in, veterans wouldn’t 
even permit the rookies to take batting 
practice. He was in the big leagues 
three years before anyone spoke to 
him. One of McGraw’s Giants hit a 
homer. “Nice hit,” said the apprecia- 
tive Hans. “Go to hell,” snarled the 
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Giant. “I liked that remark,” mused  fielder’s glove. He tells so many fan- 
the Dutchman. “He was the first big _ tastic tales that a rookie once said to 


leaguer ever to speak to me.” him, “Mr. Wagner, I find it hard to 
Of recent years the old fellow has _ believe all your stories.” 
1 7 é “ . - - , . : ,?? 

mellowed wonderfully and has become Maybe so, sonny,” he answered, a 


a storyteller of Bunyanesque stature. merry glint in his eye, “but at least I 
He'll tell of the “greatest catch” he ever never told you one that wasn’t fit to 
saw, which happened when a ball hit be repeated to your mother.” 

over the fence, fell down the smoke- His nobility is true and genuine. Nor 
stack of a passing train and bounced _ has there ever been a shortstop quite 
out with a puff of smoke into the out- __ in his class. 


a el 
This Struck Me 


fp one likes ugly things, nor the words that describe them. But it struck 

) me that Maxence van der Meersch has made beauty out of ugliness. 

,His picture of Sister Angélique* is so heroic that I forgot prudery. 

I pitied the filthy horror of diseased bodies and sin-twisted souls. I was hor- 

rified no longer at mere words. 1 was moved to admire Christ brooding over 

this soiled humanity. He gave me new insight into the “freshness deep down 
in things.” 

Sister Angélique looked after the syphilitic “daughters of joy,” scraped 
out ulcers, scrubbed bedpans, washed colostomies, catheterized old prostatics, 
passed threads down the throats of diphtheria patients, pressed an anthrax 
to extract the eschar, disinfected the drainage bottles and cannulas, picked 
up the quids round the stoves and emptied the wet, sticky sand out of the 
spittoons, in memory of Christ. But no one liked Sister Angélique, and 
because she sometimes accepted a penny candle to decorate the chapel, she 
was said to be “out for what she could get.” 

In five or ten or 20 years Sister Not-So-Angélique would die. She would 
be buried in the nun’s corner of the cemetery, at the foot of a crucifix stand- 
ing on a big stone. She would have~a: black wooden cross with two initials 
on it, which would be blotted out after a year’s‘rain. No one would bring 
her a flower, no one would remember her. People would go past her leaning, 
moldering cross without knowing who slept there after 50 years of sacrifice 
according to the Master’s example: whether some humble woman of the 
people, or perhaps the heiress to some royal fortune and a noble French name, 
known as a nun by the name of Sister Angélique of Mercy—and “that slave- 
driver of a Sister Not-So-Angélique” to the students, the paupers, and the 
prostitutes, *In Bodies and Souls (1948, Pellegrini & Cudahy, N. Y. $3.75). 
For similar contributions of this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 


paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection. 























Dynamite was tried, too 


War of the Isallots a 


Italy 


By THEODORE J. VITTORIA, S.S.P. 


ey HE day of the election was draw- 
= ing near, the election of April 
m= 18, 1948, which would decide 
whether Italy would be free or commu- 
nist. An early crew of the Daughters 
of St. Paul had just come on duty in 
the Society’s headquarters in Rome. 
They heard a noise outside. 

One of them went to the window. 
She noticed three dark figures at a 
corner of the building. The sun had 
not yet come up out of the Adriatic, 
and she could not see what the men 
were doing. But they were busy at 
something. 

The Sister stepped to a switch. She 
threw on the outdoor lights, and hur- 
ried back to the window. By then, the 
three men had made their getaway. 
Daylight revealed a pick and shovel, 
and sticks of dynamite. 

This incident was only one of many 
which piled themselves 
one upon the other during 
the last breathless weeks 
before the day that would 
decide Italy’s fate. When 
threats of violence and 
murder, made directly, or 
by mail or phone failed, 
the communists resorted 
to actual violence. The 
communists were out to 
confuse the issues; the 





Christian Democratic party was pledg- 
ed to make them crystal clear. 

The commies’ printing plants were 
stacked high with newsprint secretly 
brought in from Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
Their smear sheets flooded Italy in all 
formats, from billboard posters to 
“holy” pictures with Garibaldi repre- 
senting St. Joseph. They even had sta- 
tionery printed with the symbol of the 
Holy Eucharist. Print shops were mo- 
nopolized down to the last job press. 
So the Christian Democratic party was 
forced to seek Vatican presses for its 
campaign literature. 

But it wasn’t long before fellow trav- 
elers managed an efficient spy system 
there, too. Obstruction became the or- 
der of the day. Later, complete work 
stoppage was common. When this was 
impossible, Communist-party leaders 
would steal proofs of campaign liter- 
ature and pass them on to 
the comrades. Those, in 
turn, would immediately 
set themselves to the task 
of whipping up another 
smear throwaway. The 
situation got so bad that 
official papal statements 
were confiscated and re- 
futed even before they 
reached the presses. 

The Christian party was 
49 
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beginning to feel a terrific setback 
through loss of prestige, not to speak 
of the frequent public embarrassment. 
Something had to be done, and fast, 
for the weeks were running short. But 
whom could they turn to? 

Christian Democrats thought of the 
Society of St. Paul. It had its hundreds 
of publications and numerous book- 
stores. The Society included priests, 
Brothers and Sisters. But were they 
equipped to handle this job on a na- 
tional scale? It was true that in Rome 
they had a large printing plant, but 
how could they do much in 30 days? 
At least, there was no danger at all of 
Red infiltration. 

This is how the 34-year-old Society 
proved itself. The priests drew up 
plans with the Christian Democratic 
Central Committee for printing and 
national distribution. Then each, in 
his own field, organized the editorial, 
pressroom, and mailing-department 
personnel. 

The editorial staff was made up of 
priests and seminarians. It was their 
task, with the central committee, to 
plan the literature. The lay Brothers, 
strong arm of the Society as pressroom 
directors and technicians, stepped up 
production to a 24-hour day with three 
shifts. Only the hum of rotaries could 
be heard for days on end. Cold lunches 
and hot coffee were served three times 
a day at presses and typestands. A stu- 
dent crew was especially recruited for 
this task. So well did the pressroom 
run that it averaged more than 300,000 
pieces of printed matter daily! 

Then came the Sisters in the mail- 
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ing department, also working three 
shifts. They handled 10 million pieces 
of literature in the one-month span, 
This department used up 100 million 
lire in stamps. The Daughters of St. 
Paul even organized special-delivery 
crews to cover all Italy for door-to-door 
handouts. Once a red mob confiscated 
all the Sisters’ literature but more was 
printed, Crews of students, postulants, 
and novices in all three branches of 
the Society's membership pitched in 
to make up the loss. 

All this beehive activity was going 
on under greatest secrecy at Via Grot- 
taperfetta 58, not far from the national 
communist headquarters. Something 
was bound to break at any moment. 
It did. 

Overlooking the Society’s printing 
quarters was the streetcar workers 
housing project, most of whose dwell 
ers were more or less sympathetic to 
the communist cause. In fact, some of 
them had even made plans about how 
they would divide the Society’s build 
ings among themselves, once the ham 
mer and sickle was in power. Some of 
the sharp-eyed commies began to no- 
tice the growing tempo of activity at 
San Paolo’s. The delivery trucks, vis 
itors, and. parked cars made it obvious 
that all was not quite routine. They 
set out to discover things for them 
selves. The comrades at headquarters 
soon got a whiff of what was going 
on, and decided to take matters into 
their own hands. 

That was when they tried to plant 
the dynamite. The Sisters took no mort 
chances; they hired a guard with rife 
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and pistol, and posted three vicious 
dogs on different sides of the building. 
These measures prevented further dis- 
turbance by prowlers. 

Meanwhile, the pressroom activities 
had been placed under strict commu- 
nist surveillance for days. The fore- 
man of a mason’s crew working on 
the new votive temple of the Queen of 
Apostles began to draw the attention 
of some of the Brothers by his putter- 
ing around after quitting time. He 
had been taking the license numbers of 
all the parked cars, and had kept a 
faithful daily account of all loaded 
delivery trucks. His mission was ef- 
fective, judging from the number of 
incidents met by the Society’s trucks 
on their routes—flying missiles and or- 
ganized mobs. 

Each delivery van, manned by a 
crew of two or more Brothers, invaded 
such communist strongholds as Assisi, 
Mantua, Venice, Piacenza, Siena, Fog- 
gia, Florence, Genoa, Pisa, Perugia, 
Udine, to empty their loads of Chris- 
tian manifestoes in public squares, 
in the libraries, government buildings, 
churches, clubs, factories, shops, book- 
stores. The “circulating crews,” as they 
were known, even won over a fair 
number of newsstand operators, who 
used the printed pieces as inserts. Some 
of the lay actionists from San Paolo 
also tried, from their own trucks, to 
compete with the corner soapboxers. 
When they failed to rally an interested 
audience, they succeeded in breaking 
up a red haranguer’s crowd. Because 
of the danger of immediate reprisal, 
they mapped out their billboard strat- 
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egies for the nighttime. Sunrise would 
reveal Christian Democratic slogans 
prominently displayed in different 
quarters of the Red industrial cities. 
Where risks were too great, delivery 
trucks were camouflaged. Well-organ- 
ized local distributing groups were 
always kept well supplied with fresh 
campaign material. This activity con- 
tinued right up to the very eve of the 
election. 

Sunday morning of April 18, 1948, 
appeared in its full spring briskness 
upon a tense Italian electorate and a 
waiting world. The early morning saw 
long lines of voters already at the polls. 
And now the lay Brothers’ delivery 
crews took on the aspect of mercy 
forces, carrying truckloads of men and 
women, priests and Sisters, crippled 
and infirm to cast their first free bal- 
lots. This painstaking occupation went 
on until the closing hours of the first 


.day and was resumed early Monday, 


the last day of the election. While all 
this was in progress, several other vans 
were busily emptying more loads of 
campaign literature in all quarters of 
Rome and its suburbs. 

When the first electoral counts be- 
gan to trickle in over the air waves, 
San Paolo was the scene of expectancy, 
joy, dejection, hopefulness, and tension 
for hours and days. The final count 
confirmed belief that hard work and 
fervent prayers had been rewarded. 

The Society of St. Paul clearly de- 
fined the issues at stake for the Italians 
in their first constitutional election, 
and helped them to render the intel- 
ligent, free vote that resulted in the 
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smashing defeat of communism at the 
polls. How the internal activities of 
the Communist party, its intrigues and 
deceptions, together with its interna- 
tional machinations were uncovered, is 
told in a secret Cominform plot, desig- 
nated as Plan 12-A. 

In a copyrighted series of articles, 
John Gunther says of Italy: “Bread 
alone is not the full answer, necessary 
as it may be for a time. I do not know 
what the full answer is, except that it 
lies in the realm of education and 
ideas, as well as material assistance.” 
The Society of St. Paul is heavily chal- 
lenged by the difficult times. Its press, 
now in a Christian republic, is taking 
part “in the realm of education and 
ideas.” It has tripled its press output 
since the end of hostilities—comics, 
newspapers, family magazines, teach- 
ing aids, books and pamphlets. In 
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addition to these, about three years ago 
the Society began to use the still more 
modern mediums of screen and radio, 
Today the REF, Roma Editrice Film, 


makes its own films, besides disfribut- 


ing more than 300 films through Italy. 


Plans are in progress for a national 
radio hookup soon. But this latest 
achievement is not limited to. Italy. 
The Tokyo branch of the Society may 
be the first organization with a chain 
of privately owned radio stations and 
movie houses, according to latest 
NCWC and INS reports. 

In the U.S., where they are better 
known as Fathers of the Catholic 
Press, the Society of St. Paul has affili- 
ated branches in Staten Island, N. Y,, 
Canfield, Ohio, and Derby, N.Y, 
which publish two national family 
magazines, parish bulletins, pamphlets, 
and books. 
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Catechism Comes to Life 


5 eae SHERIDAN had been away for four years when he came back to the 
parish. To renew his old acquaintance with the children he was going from 
room to room in the parochial school. At the Ist grade he suddenly realized 
that the tots would be too young to remember him. So, for the fun of it, he 
asked, “Is there any little boy here smart enough to know who I am?” 


Up’shot a hand. A little boy was sure of himself. 


“Well, who am I?” 


Quick as a flash came the irrefutable answer, “You’re a man. You're a 
creature composed of body and soul and made to the image and likeness of God.” 





Anne O'Neill. 
























Neill. 








Monkeys are the cwaziest 





By RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


Condensed chapter 


of a book* 














I HAVE had most of my trouble at the 
New York Zoological park with own- 
ers who have made up their minds to 
get rid of their pets. The pets are most- 
ly monkeys that have become ugly, but 
are still loved. Such owners see one of 
the big cages in the monkey house un- 
dergoing repair, and empty. They at 
once think that here are ideal quarters 
for Mike or Ginger. He can live alone, 
and not be bothered by other monkeys. 
After I explain that he cannot be given 
a big cage by himself, the owner usual- 
ly leaves in a huff. But after the mon- 
key has ripped down the lace curtains 
or bitten the cook, he is brought back 
to me. 

This time the owner O. K.’s a cage 
with other monkeys, and arguments 
seem to be over. As I write down the 
name and address of the donor, the 
lady leaves the office saying she will be 


back in a moment. She returns from 
her car with a doll’s bureau in which 
there are several drawers, and says that 
the monkey is fond of playing with 
this. It must be placed in the cage or 
he will be homesick. 

Here is a problem. I do not like to 
tell the lady that there are rogues in 
the cage who would take that bureau 
up to the very top and drop it on the 
heads of their associates, quite possibly 
on that of her own precious pet. The 
bureau is accepted, but quietly stowed 
away. 

One lady presented a monkey that 
happily could be placed alone in a. 
medium-sized cage. It looked as though 
there would be no adjustments about 
this pet. But the owner came back and 
asked the keepers to place a chair in 
the cage, and there she sat day after 
day, talking to her pet. The sight of 
the lady in the cage caused a jam of 
visitors. 

Next to monkeys, raccoons and 
squirrels are the pets most often given 
to us, frequently with the owners ask- 
ing that their home-built exercise ma- 
chines be installed. A pet squirrel is 
brought in, and by tactful questions I 
discover the reason. It has gnawed a 
hole through the upholstery of a couch. 
The squirrel couldn’t be blamed, as 
the stuffing looked like an ideal place 
to make a nest. The owner brings in 
an exercising wheel from his car. It is 
a yard high, has a gilded stand, and 
sleigh bells. I state firmly that the de- 
vice will scare the wits out of all the 


*Confessions of a Scientist. Copyright, 1934, by Raymond L. Ditmars. Reprinted by permission 
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other squirrels in the cage. The owner 
is peeved, although we already have 
seven squirrels like her pet, brought up 
from infancy to live as a peaceful 
group. That is one reason donated pets 
are disturbing. They duplicate certain 
species and are likely to start fights 
among previously quiet animals. I 
think that half a dozen raccoons are 
ample for exhibition, but there was a 
time when 22 were here as gifts. 

Lee Crandall, the park’s curator of 
birds, tells me that his troubles have 
been worse than mine. Canaries have 
been his main problem. He acquired 
so many pet canaries that they 
swarmed as a flock. Barely a day went 
by without someone standing in front 
of the big panels and calling Goldie 
or Dickey and waiting for a yellow 
form to flutter out to the netting. 
When nothing of the kind happened 
there was a search for the keepers to 
see whether the pet had died. The 
keepers sometimes irritated former 
owners by pointing out the wrong bird. 
It got so confusing that we stopped 
taking canaries. 

We also get more unusual pets. I 
had a telephone call from a lady who 
wished an appointment to talk about 
a turtle. The matter seemed trivial, so 
I told her what time I was around the 
office and forgot about it. She later 
came in, carrying a small box, and said 


she had come to give me the turtle. 
With this, she drew some sheets of 
closely written paper from her hand- 
bag, and I settled back for what looked 
like a boring talk. Within five minutes 
I changed my mind and was intensely 
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interested, although the specimen, now 
disclosed, was only a common kind of 
spotted pond turtle. 

The turtle had lived in the kitchen 
of a farm house in White Plains for 
42 years. During this period it had 
been the pet of the lady’s grandfather 
and her father. It had lived in a large 
open-top box, with a pan of water at 
one end. At times it had wandered 
around the kitchen, where it had a 
favorite bunk behind a wood-burning 
range. Its claws were grotesquely long 
and its upper jaw, or mandible, had 
grown to such length that it looked 
like a beak. Placed on a corner of my 
desk it would return to its owner and 
snuggle against her hand. 

Then there are pet snakes. A high- 
standing member of the federal goy- 
ernment in Washington rears pythons, 
one at a time; and with his exacting 
care they grow like weeds. I have 
known him more than 30 years, and 
during that time he has reared five 
pythons and one anaconda. After five 
years the snake grows to such a size 
that it outgrows his apartment and he 
gives it to some zoological institution. 
Then he starts rearing another infant 
serpent. 

The outside interest in snakes has 
caused two big stirs in the park reptile 
house. One was the attempted theft of 
two cobras, when the thieves were 
scared away after nearly cutting 
through the steel door of the cage of 
the deadly reptiles. The other was the 
successful theft of ten beautifully col 
ored snakes. The colored snakes had 
been specially shown for biology classes 
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that were sent to-us from the schools. 

A few days later I received a tele- 
phone call from the assistant principal 
of one of New York’s high schools. 
One of his teachers had read the news- 
paper stories of the disappearance of 
the snakes, and had doubts about two 
of her pupils. They had brought three 
snakes to the biology room, saying that 
they had just captured them in New 
Jersey. As the temperature was hover- 
ing around zero, the capture of snakes 
in such weather seemed extraordinary. 
I went to the school and identified two 
of the snakes. They were our Bahama 
boa, California king snake, and a big 
gopher snake. 

Through the smart work of the as- 
sistant principal and Detective O’Brien, 
two exceptionally keen biology stu- 
dents confessed to the theft. They 
showed us the rest of the snakes hid- 
den in a suitcase in a school closet. The 
boys said that it was their interest in 
snakes and fascination by the rare and 
prettily colored specimens which led 
them to break into a public building 
after closing hours and take the snakes. 
Investigation showed that they had al- 
teady made close study of the speci- 
mens and prepared loose-leaf filing 
cards, noting details of coloration, 
numbers of scale rows, and precise 
lengths. The boys were only 15 and 16, 
respectively, but the matter was so seri- 
ous that a complaint was filed in the 
children’s court. Newspaper articles 
assured the public that the missing 
snakes were again behind their plate- 
glass panels. 

Another case came to my attention 
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when an artist asked my advice about 
a 15-foot anaconda. As those big, lazy 
constrictors of the American tropics 
are never found far from water, I sug- 
gested that the snake should have a 
bathing tank, in which it would lie 
two-thirds of its time. 

The artist was to decorate a fountain 
with a big serpent in carved stone, so 
he bought the anaconda for a model. 
He said the loft he had taken had 
plenty of room. I told him howto build 
a pen about 12 feet long with a wooden 
tank about five feet long at one end, 
30 inches high, and a yard wide. The 
tank would provide ample quarters for 
the serpent, and the dry area a place 
for it to spread out while acting as a 
model. For food I suggested one un- 
plucked chicken a week. 

I heard no further news about the 
anaconda for two months, and then 
the artist blew in again. He told me 
that his anaconda was in superb condi- 
tion, eating a chicken a week and 
luxuriating in its tank. It had taken 
a long time to complete a big clay 
model of the serpent, as the anaconda 
spent so much time in the water; but 
he had been patient and had grown 
very fond of it. He thought that the 
iridescent bloom of its skin was a re- 
ward for giving it ample chance to 
bathe. He intended to keep the serpent 
and later take it with him to Europe, 
where he had further work to do. Now 
he was going on a vacation and had 
offered another artist the use of his 
studio. This other artist was broke, but 
had some jobs in mind. He didn’t 
mind living with an anaconda, and 
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had been given funds to buy un- 
plucked chickens. 

The next chapter in the anaconda’s 
history was told three weeks later. The 
owner rushed in upon me. He was 
greatly agitated. I was prepared to hear 
a tale about his returning to the studio 
and finding a man squeezed to death. 
But it was an altogether different story. 

The snake’s owner had come back 
a week sooner than he had expected, 
and dashing up the stairs banged on 
the door. The other artist was out, but 
the owner had a key. He strode over 
to look at the anaconda’s quarters. The 
serpent was on the dry side. But what 
was this! 

The netting over that part of the 
enclosure containing the tank had been 
removed; and across the enclosure was 
a fence of boards. The snake was con- 
fined to the dry part of the enclosure. 

The most startling discovery, how- 


ever, was the milky. appearance of the 
water in the tank, a floating cake of 
soap and a towel thrown over a near- 
by chair. So this was what had hap- 
pened! A fellow artist, given kindly 
shelter, had chased the anaconda from 
its tank, and was using the tank asa 
bathtub! 

I broke into the story to ask what 
had happened when the other artist 
returned, but my informant, stuttering 
with wrath, said he hadn’t waited for 
him. He had rushed up to me to get 
a lotion for the anaconda’s scaly hide, 
which looked dry and pitted. I told 
him it was unnecessary. He should get 
rid of the soapy water and provide 
fresh, after which he could put his 
snake back in its tank. As he started 
to dash away I thought it well to sug- 
gest another point, and that was his 
personal tendering of a chicken to the 
pet snake, at once. 
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The Open Door 


Some years ago when the Catholic Indian missions of the Northwest wer 
under the supervision of the Indian Bureau, Washington, D. C., a government 
official visited a Ist and 2nd-grade classroom of one of the missions and asked 
the Sister in charge to continue with the lesson she was teaching. The subject 
happened to be Christian Doctrine. 

In the course of the instructions, she asked the class, “Why did God make 
you?” 

One little Indian tot raised her hand, and answered, “God made me to 
know, love, and serve Him in this world, and to be happy with Him in the 
next.” The visitor called the little one to him and asked her to repeat the answet. 

Some months later Sister received a letter from the government official 
saying he had learned the purpose of his existence from a little Indian maidet 
in her classroom and that he was taking instructions in the Catholic faith and 
hoped to be received into the Church in a short time. Katherine O’Connt 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 4 
will be paid on publication. Address Open Door Editor. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 
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Death deferred 


The Story of 


beautiful Cloud 


By PATRICK O’CONNOR 


Condensed from an N.C.W.C. dispatch* 


ITTLE Beautiful Cloud left her coffin 
live just one more week. But 
it was to be the best week of all. 

On Feb. 7, the light, cheap coffin of 
a child was seen to rock back and forth 
on a wharf in Shanghai. It was one of 
30 coffins, containing bodies of the 
poor, that a benevolent society was 
taking across the river for burial in 
Pootung. A startled workman drew 
near the moving coffin and heard 
moans. Hastily opening it, he found 
a six-year-old girl, alive but nearly 
dead. There was no indication of her 
name or where she had come from. 

Fearing that a bumpy ride in a truck 
or rickshaw might cause the frail heart 
to stop, the man took the child in his 
arms and set out on foot to find a hos- 
pital. After a weary trek, he was ad- 
vised to try St. Joseph’s hospice, found- 
ed by the great Chinese Catholic, the 
late Joseph Lo Pa-hong. 

The Sisters of Charity at St. Joseph’s 
quickly put the child to bed. Dr. C. T. 
Shen gave her medical attention. She 
was critically ill with tuberculosis. 

She was too weak to speak. Later, 
when the Sisters asked her if she had 
a father, she shook her head in denial. 
A mother? Yes. A di-di (little broth- 





er)? Yes. Grandparents? Another, Yes, 

The man who réscued her from the 
cofin. had announcements made over 
the radio and in the Chinese press. His 
search was successful. The little girl’s 
dumbfounded mother and grandpar- 
ents came to St. Joseph’s to see her. 
Smiling, she recognized them. 

Her name was Ching Mei-ya, Beau- 
tiful Cloud Ching. She had lived with 
her grandparents in the Street of Ten 
Thousand Bamboos, a Shanghai tene- 
ment area that belied its poetic name. 
Her father was dead and her mother 
worked as a domestic servant, leaving 
the children with the grandparents. 

Poverty lay crushingly on them all. 
Beautiful Cloud, undernourished, be- 
came tubercular,and aftertwo months’ 
illness had apparently died on the 
morning of Feb. 7. A dweller in the 
same tenement, fearing infection for 
her own children, had insisted that the 
body be coffined quickly and taken 
away. The heartbroken grandfather 
had to entrust the coffin to the benevo- 
lent society for burial. 

After her narrow escape from being 
buried alive, the child rallied. She 
learned to call the Sisters Mou-mou. 
She thanked them and told them she 
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would like to stay in their hospital. 

Meanwhile her story spread. An 
anonymous Chinese telephoned, say- 
ing he would pay for any remedies the 
child might need regardless of expense. 
He supplied everything the doctor pre- 
scribed. While his identity is still un- 
known, it is believed that he, like the 
man who carried the little girl to the 
hospice, is a non-Christian. 

At his own expense Dr. Shen pro- 
vided all the laboratory service pos- 
sible. But Beautiful Cloud was leaving 
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this world for good. She was baptized, 
receiving the name of Cecile. 

She died on the morning of Feb. 14. 
Her extra week of life had brought 
her a glimpse of the faith-lit world of 
St. Joseph’s, where the Mou-mous, Sis- 
ters of Charity, carry out their unceas- 
ing errands of mercy. The week had 
evoked new evidence of goodness in 
hearts that beat amid the turmoil of 
Shanghai. And, having brought Bap- 
tism it had ended gloriously for Beau- 
tiful Cloud. 
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Anna Louise Strong, one of communism’s 
most devoted defenders, was arrested in Mos- 
cow on Feb. 14, and deported to the U. S. The 
Kremlin made a curt announcement: “The 
notorious agent and American journalist was 
arrested by organs of the state security. Miss 
Strong is incriminated in espionage and sub- 
versive activities against the Soviet Union.” 
No one knows what 63-year-old Miss Strong 
did. Time magazine for Feb. 28 said, “it might 
be that the party line had left her behind 
somewhere in one of its sudden sharp turns. 
She might have swallowed her own propa- 
ganda, in which she had frequently explained 
that the various communist parties were sim- 
ply national patriotic movements; as of the 
winter of 1948, that was known in Moscow 
as the ‘nationalist heresy.’ ” 
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| O SPECULATE on the reasons for 
Anna Louise Strong’s ordeal 
seems futile. Perhaps she will lift a 
corner of the veil of mystery before 
long. I am inclined to believe that she 
is the victim, deservedly or not, of 
some oppositionist situation, either in 
Russia itself, or, more likely, in China, 
which has been the latest scene of her 
literary exploits. Perhaps she associated 
with the “wrong people” among the 
Chinese communist leaders and her 
disgrace is a warning to those people 
to toe the Moscow line, or else. 
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What has happened to Anna Louise 
is not an expulsion. It is a purge. In a 
sense it is therefore a compliment: an 
acknowledgement of her importance. 
To be tagged as a notorious spy puts 
her in a class with Trotsky, Zinoniev, 
Kamenev, Karakhan and others for 
whom she once had unbounded ad- 
miration. Only the accident of Ameri- 
can citizenship denied her the crown- 
ing glory of a salute by a firing squad. 

The easy assumption that her brand- 
ing is a propaganda trick, calculated 
to make her more effective among the 
heathen of her homeland, makes no 
sense to those who know the lady. 
Those who lived close to her, as I did 
for six years in Moscow, are aware that 
she has not quite outlived the poetic- 
romantic strain of her beginnings. 
Squalid and blood-stained as it may 
be, the Russian revolution is still her 
number-one love affair. 

She is the kind woman who craves 
the warmth of comradeship, of “be- 
longing” to an ideological family. It 
is this family feeling that has sustained 
her in hours of doubt, depression and 
soul-searching; that has enabled her to 
live with her conscience while lying 
for the cause. She might be induced 
to sacrifice her life for Stalin, but not 
the good opinion and affection of her 
friends and comrades. 

There are two distinct types among 
the foreign followers of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship. The more common and fa- 
miliar is the hard-boiled opportunist. 
Having identified himself with the 
regime and cut his bridges to the re- 
spectable world, he makes a career of 
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his predicament. He does the dirty 
chores of the “revolution” without any 
sentimental qualms. 

The other type, and a most unhappy 
one, never ceases to find excuses for 
what he must do. He doesn’t realize 
he is fooling himself. The crimes and 
mistakes of the revolution are bitter 
medicine, which he gulps down in a 
mood of heroic self-sacrifice. Though 
he would prefer to be truthful, he re- 
gards truth as a luxury which he must 
forego so that his ideals may eventu- 
ally become realized. Anna Louise, I 
think, belongs to this rather melan- 
choly group. “I tell not the ‘whole 
truth,’” she wrote, “for truth is never 
‘whole’; there are always at least two 
truths, the truth that is dying and the 
truth that is coming into existence.” 

This was her apology, both to her- 
self and to the reader, for the deliber- 
ate suppression of Soviet facts. She 
thought that the emerging truth in- 
volved an immense-amount of lying. 
Again and again, when Anna Louise 
returned from some trip to the interior 
of Soviet Russia, she would tell me 
frankly the horrors she had seen. On 
one occasion, after a visit to some col- 
lectivized villages, she burst into tears 
as she relived the experience. 

This was not put on. She felt keenly 
the sufferings and brutalities about 
which she talked. But then she went 
to her room to write about the glories 
of collectivism, to help the dying truth 
die a bit faster. 

One afternoon Anna Louise came to 
my office all upset. I had made her 
father sick, literally, by talking to him 
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too frankly about the facts of life in 
Utopia. The old Congregational min- 
ister had attended a religious confer- 
ence in Geneva and decided to visit 
his daughter. No doubt his decision 
was disconcerting to her, but she could 
not very well keep him out. Though 
I did not really say too much, it seemed 
to prostrate the frail and _ sensitive 
clergyman. 

I spoke my regrets. But Anna Louise 
wanted more: a promise that if he 





came to me again I would avoid tell- 
ing him any more distressing truths. 
Fortunately he remained bedridden 
for the rest of his stay, and I escaped 
making good on the promise. 

The point of the story is that Anna 
Louise was neither blind to the horrors 
in which we were all engulfed nor cal- 
lous about them. She could quite un- 
derstand why her father should be up- 
set by what she saw and heard, and she 
did not blame infidels like myself for 
telling the truth as.we saw it. She sim- 
ply regarded herself as made of sterner 
stuff, one who was capable of rising 
above the obvious but dying truth. 

Another time she told me a sad tale. 
She had fallen in love with a fine hand- 
some Russian communist. There had 
been some talk of matrimony. But 
when it came to the showdown he 
refused to marry her, because she was 
a foreigner! The excuse pained her 
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I agreed that the thing was unjust 
and even preposterous, I remember the 
occasion largely because it was then I 
coined an aphorism which I hawesnever 
tired of repeating. “You see how it is, 
Anna Louise,” I said; “Love me, love 
my dogma.” 

It was a cruel thing to say, because 
she did love his dogma. She had given 
up her country, her world, to embrace 
that dogma. Yet she was conscious that 
for a Russian communist a foreign be- 
liever could never be anything more 
than a second-class comrade. 

A great many years have passed. In 
the meantime she seems to have 
achieved that complete acceptance for 
which she hungered, marrying a So- 
viet communist, one Joel Shubin. (He 
was a meek little man, in contrast with 
Miss Strong’s aggressive bulk, and in 
Moscow at the time people quoted 
Lenin’s saying: “There is no fortress 
we bolsheviks can’t conquer.” ) 

But evidently her dream of complete 
melting into the new world was 
burned into the nightmare of purge 
and banishment. Compared with the 
cruelties she defended, it is, of course, 
a minor tragedy. But seen from her 
side, it is a devastating tragedy. When 
the news came through, I for one 
could not repress a surge of purely 
human sympathy. 


Sas 
Anna Still Going Strong 


od nna Louise Strone, American writer expelled from Russia for “espion- 
age,” gave $1,000 to the defense fund of 11 top U.S. communists on trial 


for conspiracy. 


UP (24 March ’49). 


more than the actual refusal to marry. 





























yyius XII has been Pope for “ten 
Dak His reign will very likely go 
down in history as the most difficult 
time the Catholic Church has faced 
since the Protestant revolt. 

The Church is fighting to survive in 
many regions, such as Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia. In others, like Albania 
and Northern China, its organization 
has been smashed. 

The life sentence given Cardinal 
Mindszenty, primate of Hungary, con- 
firms once more Pius’ belief that the 
Church is locked in a deadly struggle 
with the USSR. The stake is the fate 
of 65 million Catholics in countries 
taken over by the communists, or 
about a sixth of the Catholics in the 
world, 

The strain of the fight has led Pius 
XII to change his methods. The 
change has come the last three years. 
Laymen who in the prewar and war 
years called him a “diplomatic” Pope 
now see him as a “fighting” Pope. 

Elected on March 2, 1939, Pius XII 
from the very start of his reign was 
a mediator. The methods that Pius XI 
had used against Hitler over neopa- 








ganism were suspended for some time, 

Suave, patient, gifted with a keen 
mind and diplomatic experience, Pius 
XII gave himself to the cause of peace. 
For months, to the very eve of the 
war, he tried to get Germany and 
Poland to compromise on Danzig. 

“Dangers are imminent, but there 
still is time,” he warned. “Nothing is 
lost through peace; everything may be 
lost through war.” 

Today, the peacemaker is the war- 
rior. He is using as weapons the moral 
authority as well as the physical re- 
sources of the Church to fight, side by 
side with Christian lay powers, the 
communist juggernaut, 

Pius’ present view is that no com- 
promise is possible between the Cath- 
olic Church and Moscow. He has re- 
placed suavity with a firmness that has 
led him to urge creation of “blocs” of 
nations as anti-communist dams. His 
appeals to reason and good will have 
been replaced by the somber counsel 
that the duty of the Christian world is 
to resist “by force if necessary.” 

The vast amount of work that falls 
on Pius XII makes him one of the busi- 
est men in the world—at the age of 
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73, a time of life when laymen have 
retired. Yet, he looks ten years young- 
er. 

His hair is still mostly black. His 
face has all the firmness of a man in 
his middle age. There are, of course, 
some lines at the corners of his mouth 
and on his brow, but they seem to have 
been caused more by the habit of con- 
centration than by age. In his daily 
outing — rain or shine —the Pontiff 
walks rapidly, with an elastic, youthful 
step. Last fall he came back from his 
summer house in Castel Gandolfo, a 
small town in the Alban Hills 16 miles 
from Rome, stronger and more rested 
than ever before during his reign. He 
gained much-needed weight, slept bet- 
ter, and his appetite improved. 

His intimates say that he thrives on 
work. He finds it an outlet for his 
abundant energy. He sleeps an average 
of five and one-half hours a night, 
takes no rest during the day. His only 
relaxation is a one-hour walk in the 
Vatican Gardens in the early after- 
noon. Even then he reads documents 
and becomes so absorbed in them that 
he pays no attention to surroundings. 

A typical day begins at 7 a.m., when 
Pius rises and says Mass in the private 
chapel next to his bedroom on the 3rd 
floor of the Vatican palace. Soon, after 
exercises, he eats a breakfast of coffee, 
bread and butter. At 8 o’clock he is at 
his desk. His study is lined with closets 
where he keeps all his private and 
secret archives, and there he spends 
most of his working hours. No one, 
except trusted members of his house- 
hold, is allowed in it. 
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For an hour the Pope reads Rome’s 
morning newspapers, especially L’Uni- 
td and Avanti, official organs of the 
Italian communist and left-wing So- 
cialist parties, respectively, to study 
their “line.” Then he scans dozens of 
clippings from other Italian and for- 
eign newspapers, as well as a type- 
written summary of the important 
radio broadcasts. 

The clippings and summary are pre- 
pared by his private staff, and are 
brought to him at 7 every morning 
together with the papers. In the top 
room of the massive, 16th-century Bor- 
gia building is an up-to-date monitor- 
ing office. There officials listen to for- 
eign broadcasts and record any item 
that concerns Church, Vatican or the 
Pope personally. 

A few minutes before 9 Pius goes 
down to the 2nd floor, and enters the 
study familiar to thousands who have 
been received in private audiences. 
There he transacts his official business 
which, broadly speaking, has more to 
do with the diplomatic than the reli- 
gious aspects of his office because since 
the death of Cardinal Luigi Maglione 
in 1944, he has been his own secretary 
of state. 

Very often it is well past 1 p.m. be- 
fore the last visitor has been sent away 
with a special papal blessing. But Pius 
has done only a third of his work. He 
goes back to his private study on the 
3rd floor, and works for another hour 
before lunch. He eats sparingly: very 
little meat, mostly eggs, vegetables, 
and fresh fruit. His meals are prepared 
by Swiss nuns who have run his house 
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hold since he was Vatican secretary of 
state. 

In the afternoon, after his walk in 
the gardens, and in the evening, the 
Pontiff works on administration mat- 
ters. He is the first Pope to use a type- 
writer. He prefers it to a pen because 
he can write with less effort and at 
greater length. He got the habit during 
his many trips abroad when he was 
secretary of state. 

Also, unlike Pius XI, he uses the 
telephone a great deal, because it saves 
time. For privacy, direct lines, which 
do not go through the Vatican switch- 
board, connect his study with the pri- 
vate offices and homes of his aides 
within the Vatican grounds. He makes 
frequent calls, but has never made one 
outside his tiny 100-acre state. 

Usually it is 1:30 a.m. before he re- 
tires. Until then he studies reports sub- 
mitted by the various congregations, 
and makes the final decisions. He 
writes out speeches he will give in the 
next few days. He analyzes surveys 
made by heads of Religious Orders or 
bishops. In short, he shapes and directs 
the activities of the Church. 

As supreme head of the Catholic 
Church the Pope is himself in charge 
of and responsible for all the activities 
of the Vatican. In practice he delegates 
much of his authority to the congrega- 
tions, which correspond to ministries 
of secular governments. No important 
decision is made, however, in religious 
or political fields without his approval. 

Msgr. Domenico Tardini, secretary 
of the Congregation of Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical affairs, and Msgr. Gio- 
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vanni Battista Montini, head of the 
Department of Ordinary Affairs, are 
Pius’ closest coHaborators and carry out 
his instructions in the diplomatic field. 

Tardini deals mainly with relations 
between the Vatican and secular gov-, 
ernments. He is the equivalent of a 
U.S. undersecretary of state. As such, 
he is liaison officer between Pope and 
Vatican diplomats. Montini supervises 
practical, non-religious matters be- 
tween Vatican and clergy both in Italy 
and abroad. Tardini and Montini re- 
port to the Pope on alternate mornings, 
usually before all private audiences. 

Most visitors to the Vatican are im- 
pressed by the knowledge of world 
affairs shown by Pope Pius and his 
closest helpers. Some may have won- 
dered how they get such a grasp of 
what is going on even at the farthest 
points of the globe. Information pours 
from 43 apostolic nunciatures and 23 
apostolic delegations. This material, 
which comes by cable and in code, 
deals with current developments. It is 
the same as reports that diplomats of 
secular governments send their foreign 
ministers. 

Reports on more general conditions 
are sent in by 1,358 patriarchs, metro- 
politan archbishops, and bishops who 
are in turn in touch with parish priests. 
They concern themselves mainly with 
religious questions, but they also give 
much background material to supple- 
ment cables of the Vatican diplomatic 
service. Further information comes 


from the 244 apostolic vicariates and 
129 apostolic prefectures in mission 
fields. 
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All officials of the secretariat of state 
are under strict secrecy; it is not pos- 
sible to tell how much information 
reaches the Vatican on an average day. 
But it is enormous. Experts put cables 
and reports into Italian. Copies of all 
cables and reports go to Monsignor 
Montini, who reads them personally. 
His office then makes a summary of 
the news for the Pope. 

Audiences are another means by 
which the Pope keeps in touch with 
world affairs. Recently, an audience 
was granted to a well-known news- 
paperman within 48 hours of his re- 
quest because the Pope, learning that 
the writer had been in Palestine, 
Greece and Berlin, wanted to know 
late developments in those key areas. 
Pius’ questions are searching and show 
accurate knowledge of foreign affairs. 
At the end of the audience, visitors 
realize that they did most of the talk- 
ing. 

Pius is aided in his work by a pro- 
digious memory. He learns by heart 
all his speeches, which he repeats word 
for word even when they are very long. 
He is never impulsive. He invites sug- 
gestions, avoids discussions with those 
around him because he knows his posi- 
tion gives him an advantage which his 
kindness makes him loath to use. 
Alone in his study he weighs their ad- 
vice, thinks out solutions, and, finally, 
gives instructions. 

Trained to a life of austerity, he has 
a reserve of manner that causes those 
who do not know him well to judge 
him a cold and distant man. This, how- 
ever, is the result of stern self-discipline 
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and not a basic trait. At general audi- 
ences, he mingles freely with people a 
great deal like a parish priest with his 
flock, vexing his guards. 

“The Pope,” he once said, “cannot 
always stay on the throne.” 

He is a strong disciplinarian, but 
when he is among intimates or rela- 
tives and is able to set aside the cares 
of office, he is always affable, simple, 
and interested in the personal prob- 
lems, no matter how small, of those 
around him. 

After the armistices with Germany 
and Japan he waited and watched the 
course of the USSR. But, as the anti 
religious methods and aims of Soviet 
policy became clear, and one country 
after another fell under a communist 
minority, he struck back. Time and 
again his white-clad figure was seen on 
the balcony of St. Peter’s, and he was 
heard denouncing the communists. He 
fought in the months before the Italian 
political elections in April, 1948. The 
extreme left-wing parties had _ polled 
about 9 million votes two years before, 
and there was every reason to believe 
that their strength had grown. Pius 
did not limit himself to general wart- 
ings. His pre-election speeches carried 
precise instructions as to how commu- 
nism should be quelled. He told Italian 
Catholics it was their duty to vote and 
that if they did not they were deserters 
from the Church. He got the whole 
clergy, from cardinals to parish priests, 
into action. 

Communists were refused the sact® 
ments as long as they stayed in the 
party. Italian Catholic Action, mad 
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up of laymen directed by the clergy, 
set up Civic committees to get all Cath- 
olics to work together. 

In three weeks Catholic Action had 
committees in 18,000 of Italy’s 24,000 
parishes. It worked. better than the 
communist system that it copied. Hun- 
dreds of millions of lire were spent in 
broadcasting anti-communist posters, 
pamphlets, and leaflets. 

The Pope followed every move of 
the battle. The day after the closing 
of the polls, he instructed Montini to 
phone him each hour with the latest 
results, until 2 a.m. Palmiro Togliatti, 
communist leader, had to admit a few 
days later that he had guessed wrong 
on the strength of Catholic Action. 

More recently the Pope has been di- 
recting the fight of the Hungarian 
clergy. He was behind the strong cam- 
paign waged by L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano in the Mindszenty case. The tone 


and many of the arguments in the 
editorials of the Vatican newspaper 
were his. Their purpose was to rally 
Catholic opinion in the world against 
what the Vatican termed one of the 
gravest affronts ever given the Church. 

In directing such battles, if there is 
some attack against the Church or the 
Vatican that he feels must be answer- 
ed, Pius calls in one of the Osservatore 
men and outlines to him the reply, 
which is published the same afternoon. 
Sometimes he has been known to be 
looked on the rebuttal as too mild. 
Then L’Osservatore Romano again 
picks up the subject and publishes 
stronger editorial comment. 

Pius XII has checked communism, 
at least temporarily, in Italy, and thus 
has given heart to the persecuted clergy 
in countries beyond the Iron Curtain 
to keep a united front against the com- 
munist onslaught. 
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Every woman needs five husbands: 
an intellectual companion, a muscu- 
lar toiler, a financial genius, a roman- 
tic playboy, and a practical plumber. 


° « « gamy 


Every man needs five wives: a movie 
sweetheart, an English valet, a hotel 
chef, an attentive audience, and a 
trained nurse. 
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very Thursday the blind teach the 

deaf at St. John’s School for the 

Deaf. Sisters Francis Terese and 
Jeanne Madeleine, blind twin-sister 
nuns of the Third Order of St. Francis 
of Assisi, teach speech through rhythm 
to the children at the school. St. John’s 
is in St. Francis, Wis,, adjoining Mil- 
waukee’s south limits. The Sisters be- 
fore their entrance into the convent 
were professional concert pianists. 

“The children touch the piano as we 
play,” Sister Francis Terese explained, 
“and feel the vibrations. In this way 
we can teach them which syllable to 
accent.” 

“We can also teach them flexibility 
in their voices,” added Sister Jeanne 
Madeleine, “loud and soft, high and 
low.” 

The twins, daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Gay of Faribault, Minn., 
were born blind. Their father, organist 
almost 40 years in their parish church, 
is also blind, “but he lost his sight 
when he was 19,” Sister Jeanne Made- 
leine said. “It’s really worse for him,” 
her twin continued, “he kriows what 
he’s missing. We don’t.” 

When the twins were six they were 
taken to Kansas City for eye opera- 
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tions. Their sight was partially re- 
stored, and since then they have under- 
gone several more operations. They 
can see enough to get around, but not 
to read. All their studying has been 
done through braille. 

In 1923, at the age of eight, the girls 
were sent to Montreal to the Nazareth 
Institute for the Blind. “At that time 
it was the only Catholic school for the 
blind on the continent,” they ex- 
plained, “and our parents wanted us 
to have a Catholic education.” 

“We were terribly homesick,” Sister 
Jeanne Madeleine recalled. “We didn’t 
even get home for Christmas. The 
school term ran straight through ten 
months.” 

“Everyone spoke French and if we 
wanted to make ourselves understood, 
we had to speak in French. We learned 
it in a hurry,” Sister Francis Terese 
remarked, 

The twins have shown interest in 
music from the time they were infants, 
and both remember singing O Salu- 
taris as a duet in their parish church 
in Faribault before they started school. 
“When we were five, before we had 
any formal training, we composed two 
duets for the piano,” Sister Jeanne Ma- 
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deleine said. “Now that we know the 
rules, we know they are harmonically 
correct but....” 

“We still play them,” her sister con- 
tinued, “but we don’t think very much 
of them now.” 

With their entrance into the Naza- 
reth institute their serious musical 
study began. They graduated in 1930 
at the age of 15, and by the time of 
their graduation had received four cer- 
tificates in piano from the University 
of Montreal School of Piano. 

They returned to Minnesota in June, 
1930, and continued their studies un- 
der Dr. Francis Richter of Minneapo- 
lis, who started them in their specialty, 
two-piano work. Three years later, 
Richter pronounced them “ready for 
the concert stage.” The twins, then 18, 
began their concert career and played 
in recitals in Minnesota and Kansas. 

In 1935 they returned to Montreal 
to teach music to the students at Naza- 
reth and also to take post-graduate 
courses. While there they were guest 
soloists with the Montreal Symphony 
under the direction of Wilfred Pelle- 
tier of the Metropolitan Opera house. 
At that time Pelletier wrote of them, 
“They showed a wonderful sense of 
musicality, beautiful rhythm and fine 
technique.” At Montreal the twins also 
gave a series of two-piano recitals over 
the Canadian Broadcasting Co. and 
the Mutual Broadcasting systems. 

After leaving Montreal the sisters 
continued their concert work. For a 
While “we had our own 15-minute 
show over station WDAF at Kansas 
City,” Sister Francis Terese said. “W: 


were professional musicians all right,” 
Sister Jeanne Madeleine laughed, “we 
even belonged to the union.” 

“From the time we made our first 
Communion we wanted to become Sis- 
ters,” Sister Jeanne Madeleine said, 
“but we always felt that our blindness 
would not allow it. We did apply to 
several communities, without success, 

“We were always convinced,” Sister 
Francis Terese continued, “that if God 
planted the desire He would provide 
the means. 

“Finally, in the summer of 1942 we 
borrowed the Catholic Directory from 
our pastor and studied all the Commu- 
nities in Wisconsin. The Sisters of St. 
Francis of Assisi appealed to us be- 
cause of St. John’s School for the 
Deaf.” 

They wrote, received a favorable an- 
swer, and a short time later the mother 
assistant and the mistress of novices 
interviewed them in St. Paul. The 
twins entered Nov. 1, 1942. 

“We were given every trial and 
weren't babied,” the Sisters added. 
“We were given every opportunity to 
try it out and be tried. 

“We were so homesick at first, it 
was a regular sickness. That’s a disad- 
vantage of being twins. We both get 
blue at the same time.” 

The sisters were so anxious to be- 
come Religious that if necessary they 
would have gone to separate Commu- 
nities. They were received into the 
novitiate in 1943, professed in 1945, 
and took their perpetual vows in 1948. 

For the last four years the twins have 
been studying at the Chicago Musical 
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college. This year each week they 
travel to Chicago for a class in general 
musicianship and piano literature. 

“There are about 100 professional 
musicians in the class.We play for each 
other and criticize each other’s work,” 
the twins explained. In this class the 
Sisters do only their two-piano work. 
“We've been told we’re ideally suited 
for two-piano. work because we’re 
identical twins,” they laughed. 

When the twin nuns play their two 
pianos there is never any gesture or 
comment to regulate tempo between 
them. “We don’t know how to explain 
it, but we just know, that’s all,” Sister 
Francis Terese declared. 

“Rudolph Ganz, president of the 
Chicago Musical college, once said 
after we finished a two-piano number, 
‘In your case one and one make one.’ ” 

It is not only in music that the twins 
“make one.” They look and act alike, 
and in a conversation one is always 
finishing the other’s sentence. One 
stops for breath and the other picks 
up the train of thought and finishes it. 

Their “Tower” is a room on the 4th 
floor of St. Mary’s academy, which 
doubles as a natural-history museum 
for the high-school students and a prac- 
tice room for the Sisters. There the 
two have their pianos and their music 
manuscripts in braille. One of the pi- 
anos is the one their parents gave them 
when they were children. 

To learn to play the piano from 
braille “you have to memorize every- 
thing.” Sister Francis Terese picked up 
a thick manuscript in braille, a Chopin 
scherzo 22 pages long. It looks like 


regular braille and there’s nothing to 
show anyone unable to read braille that 
this is music. With several hours of 
practice each day the Sisters can memo- 
rize such a piece in two or three days. 

Since the Sisters graduated from 
Nazareth they have composed several 
pieces for two pianos. One, The Spring 
Suite, which consists of five numbers, 
a prelude and a legend, Rudolph Ganz 
would like to have them publish. “The 
difficulty is that our compositions are 
all written in braille and we are unable 
personally to transcribe them for others 
to read. We sit at our two pianos when 
we are composing something,” Sister 
Jeanne Madeleine explained. “One gets 
an idea, the other improves on it. We 
work it over together. When it’s all 
finished we can’t say one or the other 
has written this section or that.” 

When the Sisters transcribe music 
for two pianos written originally for 
the organ or for an orchestra “we both 
learn the original, and then the fun 
begins,” Sister Francis Terese 
“There are about six different ways 
to do it and we want to get it in the 
style of the original. We don’t want to 
sacrifice musicianship for the sake of 
technique. Technique is just a means 
to an end; the soul is missing.” The 
two have arranged about a dozen com- 
positions for two pianos. 

At the college the Sisters are kept 
busy teaching music students and tu- 
toring students in French besides their 
own study in Chicago and their teach- 
ing at St. John’s. They play often for 
the college and the convent and try at 
all times to “keep fit for concerts.” 


said. 
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Deep freeze housekeeping 


Robinson Crusoe Goes North 


By JAN WELZL 


Excerpt from a book* 


P: RHAPS no book has more vividly pre- 
sented the beauty and terror of a polar 
winter than Jan Welzl’s. A* native of 
Zabreh in Moravia, Welzl was haunted 
by the urge to live in the remotest region 
of the North. 
drove across Siberia, traded it for rein- 
deer at Chimtse on the Arctic ocean, 
and continued over icy wastes to the 
island of New Siberia, whence he went 
as seaman on a whaler in its summer 
cruise of the Arctic. We find him as 
the ship nears the island for the ad- 
ventures related here. 


Behind a single horse he 


I, was with a heavy heart that I again 
saw the forlorn cliffs of New Siberia. 
The dreariness in the look of this 
island, with not a single tree or blade 
of grass, gave me a creepy feeling. I 
felt ashamed, but Captain Semenov 
put his hand on my shoulder and 
cheered me up, saying that I should 
pull myself together, because there 
Were people, Eskimos and white polar 
settlers, on the other side of the island. 
He advised me not to waste any time, 
but to blast a hole in the cliff at once. 
I would die in a tent. I had enough 
supplies. The captain was an honest 


employer, and for the good work I had 
done, he was giving me good stores. 

The sailors were loading the boat 
with cases of tinned food, munitions, 
machines; they had put in several cases 
of Hercules powder and dynamite, six 
cases of candles, planks for doors, all 
necessary tools, a warm fur polar suit 
and fact, everything I 
needed. 


boots — in 


We carried the stores to where the 
tide would not reach them. A last 
handshake, and _ the jumped 
into the boat, and pushed off. I had 
become a polar Robinson Crusoe. I sat 
on a case and stared out to sea until 
the ship disappeared. 

Then I began to worry. I pitched my 
tent, and lived in it for a few days. I 
went fishing and wandered about the 
island to choose my homesite. It must 
be among the rocks, where the tide 
could not reach. I hoped to meet some 
human who would advise me; but had 
no luck. 

I knew where polar storms came 
from, and I knew that here, on the 
northeast side of the island, was the 


men 


“Thirty Years in the Golden North. Copyright 1932, The Macmillan Co. and used with their 
permission. (Allen & Unwin, England). 336 pp. and map. 69 
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very spot where they would strike. It 
was September: I had no time to lose. 
There was a valley near by, barren and 
rocky, enclosed by cliffs rising at least 
200 feet. No stream flowed there, no 
bird chirped—nothing but rock, slash- 
ed and cracked by the storms. But at 
last I found a spot which struck me 
as fairly good, where I could blast out 
a cave, 

But when I went back to my tent I 
noticed a hole in the rock on the other 
side of the valley. I ran up and peeped 
inside. From the smell I concluded it 
had been inhabited by Eskimos. I tried 
to squeeze in, but the opening was too 
narrow. I went to the tent, got a chisel 
and a hammer, easily widened the hole 
in the soft rock, and got in. Then I 
lit a candle. Though I had seen a few 
things in my time, never in my life 
had I set eyes on so much filth. In one 
corner was a heap of decayed entrails, 
bones of fish and other animals; on 
the other side some stinking furs, prob- 
ably the bed of those who had lived 
there. In the third corner was a pile 
of excrement. Who could tell, perhaps 
this might have been the people’s grave 
as well? But I found no human bones. 
The people had no doubt died some- 
where in the open air, or moved away. 
In the middle of the cavity was a hole. 
There the fire used to burn. 

The cave would save me time and 
work. I decided to settie there. I went 
back to the tent for a pickax and 
shovel, widened the opening still fur- 
ther, and began to carry out the filth. 
As soon as I touched it, it gave off such 
a dreadful stench that I staggered out- 


May 


side quickly. I spent a quarter of an 
hour in the fresh air, and when I felt 
better again, returned to my job. And 
so I kept on, working for three min- 
utes in the cave, and taking breath for 
five minutes outside. After terrific ef- 
forts I had got rid of a part of the filth, 
but I saw that I could not cope with 
the whole task. 

Another idea struck me: I would 
fumigate the hole. There was plenty 
of coal; all I had to do was pick it up. 
It was fresh coal, which flares up and 
burns quickly like benzine. But I need- 
ed a little wood. I found this near the 
eastern shore, where it had _ been 
washed up from the Siberian main- 
land. It was dry, as it had been lying 
a whole summer a long way from the 
shore. Then I collected moss on the 
tundra, and this fuel I put into the 
hole, poured on paraffin oil, and lit. 
Within a few hours the cave was a 
huge furnace. A few days later I took 
out the ashes. 

When I had tidied up the cave and 
widened it, I stocked it with all my 
stores. Everything was in order quick- 
ly. 

My next move was to store up fuel 
for winter. The island was practically 
nothing but rock, sand and tundra 
covered with lichens. The plant life is 
not so good for looking at as it is for 
heating. On the tundra, you can cut 
a small heap of moss about three feet 
high with an ax. There are millions 
of such clumps, big and small. There 
was also driftwood, and coal, which 
lay close to the surface. 

Then I had to do some housekeep- 
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ing. With spade and shovel I straight- 
ened walls. This was easy with the soft 
rock. Then I had to hang the door. 
Among useful things I got from the 
captain were three long planks, from 
which I made a good double door. I 
had no difficulty in making hinges 
and framework. All I needed now was 
ventilation. I cut a small hole into the 
door frame, and stuffed it. I was now 
protected from the worst. 

3ut I also had to make a fireplace. 
I knew how it would have to be: at 
the middle of the cave a hole about 4 
feet wide and 3 feet deep. At the bot- 
tom I put dry wood, then some coal, 
and on the coal some dry lichens. Be- 
fore placing the fuel, a pipe or a piece 
of wood is set in the middle of the 
hole, and when the hole is filled, the 
wood is taken out, a little paraffin 
or benzine poured onto the bottom of 
the hole and lit. A kind of chimney 
was thus formed to carry off the smoke, 
which would collect near the ceiling 
and pass out through the ventilator. 

I still had my small stove, but it was 
only for cooking. Mid-October was at 
hand; it was getting quite cold; winter 
was fast approaching. All at once, ter- 
rible frosts set in and lasted for days. 
The alcohol in the thermometer actu- 
ally sank from minute to minute, and 
in the rigid frost the waves got smaller 
and calmer, until the surface of the 
sea was quite flat. 

There I stood in front of my cave, 
Wrapped up in furs, more like a bun- 
dle of hides than a man, with a mask 
on my face, and watched the queer 
tricks nature was playing. Nowhere 


was there the slightest trace of ice on 
the sea. In the early evening about a 
foot above the surface, tiny stars leaped, 
small points of fire. It may have been 
frozen vapor, I do not know; but the 
sight of it was a joy. 

At last after several days, when the 
sea was getting quite calm, somewhere 
about four or five in the afternoon, 
there was a sudden rumbling and 
crackling as if the bones of some giant 
were breaking. It spread for miles and 
miles, and the skyline trembled; then 
I crawled into my cave and stopped 
up my ears, overcome with fear and 
the expectation of worse things yet in 
store. But then I pulled myself to- 
gether, went out again and watched 
the sea. An icy pulp was forming. The 
chunks of ice were growing, getting 
wider. The pulp was up to a foot 
thick; it was getting clotted. Chunks 
of ice shifted closer and closer, until 
they formed large irregular bundles of 
pulp—and then suddenly, almost in 
the same second—bang! it all froze and 
an icy covering was whisked across 
the sea farther than the eye could 
reach. From second to second it got 
thicker and thicker, until within a few 
minutes the ice was up to a foot thick. 

It is beyond belief how the horizon 
changed from minute to minute. Be- 
tween the frozen areas of sea were tiny 
canals as narrow as footpaths, getting 
narrower and narrower before my eyes. 

This lasted only a few minutes. The 
water paths disappeared; the sea was 
covered with a single layer of ice; and 
the next morning, when the tempera- 
ture was about 75° to 80° below zero 
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Fahrenheit, the ice was fully 3 feet 
thick. The terrible frost lasted a few 
days longer, when the ice al! over the 
sea was firmer than the thickest steel 
plating. If a vessel had been in that 
open sea then, it would have been 
crushed. 

Those few days were little short of 
hell. The extreme frost had thickened 
the ice very rapidly, which at the same 
time had been lifted up by the high 
tide, which rises there as much as 40 
feet. But the ice was not yet strong 
enough to withstand the terrific pres- 
sure of the mass of water underneath. 
The tide kept lifting the ice, and the 
air underneath also pressed with tre- 
mendous strength until suddenly there 
was a thunderclap, which must have 
been heard for hundreds of miles 
around. The ice yielded; the com- 
pressed air came rushing out with an 
awful roar; ice flew in all directions. 
Ice barriers were piled 40 feet high; 
jagged floes standing with their sharp 
edges facing each other banged to- 
gether, and were smashed; then water 
came spurting out in a huge jet a long 
distance from the gash in the ice, im- 
mediately froze again, and joined the 
two shores firmly together, but the 
high tide lifted the icy covering still 
further, and again in other places new 
clefts began to opem amid the uproar 
as if the world were falling to pieces. 
The ice was piled up in long strips 
reaching to the horizon; the coating 
got thicker, began to strain and bend; 
the noise got worse and worse; the 
islands shook. For a while there was 
silence. Then the tide reached its limit. 


May 


It began to go down; the sea began to 
drop; and the ice sank with it. But in 
the bays where it was actually sus- 
pended from shore to shore, it could 
not hold up its own weight in the end, 
and when the water had fallen to a 
great depth, the whole bay broke in 
two, and the ice fell with a great splash, 

The most terrifying thing was yet 
to come. At the next high tide the ice 
was very thick and offered resistance 
to the sea squeezing against it from 
below. The sea pressed harder and 
harder, until suddenly the ice gave way 
before the thrust of the tide. Pieces of 
it whizzed through the air, and from 
all sides came a sound like a dreadful 
bellowing. The rocks bore the brunt 
of crash after crash, and the thunder- 
claps now became continuous, like a 
long spell of gunfire. It made me feel 
that I would go crazy. Afterwards I 
heard that in this ghastly uproar a 
polar settler would often rush out of 
his cave, deafened and scared, and 
would run along the shore, stark mad, 
waving his arms and yelling; he would 
run about like this for a while until 
he fell and the frost killed him on the 
spot. I heard that it often happened 
that even seasoned polar settlers went 
mad when the sea froze over, especially 
if their caves were near the bay, where 
the shocks are most terrifying. 

It really was like an earthquake. I 
crouched in my cave. Sleep was out of 
the question. There was a buzzing in 
my ears, nothing but clattering and 
thundering on all sides, as if a battery 
of artillery were firing live shells point- 
blank at my rock. 
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After a few days the frost let up a 
little, and the rumbling stopped. The 
polar darkness came on. In November 
the first northern lights appeared, last- 
ed four days, and vanished. After a 
day or so, they again appeared, but 
soon vanished once more. At the end 
of November they were out for a few 
hours, and then for the fourth time at 
the beginning of December. Then they 
ended once and for all. A few days later 
I saw many different colors in the 
North. On the horizon they kept get- 
ting clearer and clearer. Finally various 
images appeared, as if whole armies 
were advancing on each other, or as if 
a herd of elephants and other animals 
were rushing along. That is what it 
looked like from a distance. It was 
extremely beautiful. Then little by lit- 
tle the sky grew black and tiny little 
stars moved about on high. This lasted 
about ten days. A few days before 
Christmas I saw a mist like a snake 
forming on the horizon, and this mist 
gradually vanished. The mist was a 
sign that the polar winter was coming. 
Up till then, I had been told, it was 
still possible to go outside. Now the 
colors grew fainter and fainter, until 
they entirely disappeared. And then 
the real winter set in. During the first 
few days of the frost it was calm, with 
only a breeze stirring here and there. 
I was warned that this was most dan- 
gerous, because a man does not realize 
how terrible the winter is. If one of 
those breezes comes a man’s way, it is 
all up with him. 

Then came severe spells of cold, 
sometimes as bad as 86° below. Some 


days the cold was so fearful I thought 
my last hour had come. 

But after New Year’s day the second 
spell of frost abated and a little snow 
fell. But after a day or two the cold 
set in again: the thermometer regis- 
tered 80° below. After this spell of 
frost, within two or three days the 
terrible polar storms gradually ap- 
proached. 

The first came from the northwest. 
I had been told this was always the 
case. At first it was slight, then it got 
more and more violent, until after 
about a week or ten days, it had de- 
veloped into a terrific hurricane, which 
went on and on, dragging large 
boulders from the mountains. Sand 
whizzed through the air, and when I 
opened the door just a little, I heard 
a whizzing noise as if bullets were 
flying around. The raging never stop- 
ped. The outbreak lasted without a 
lull until Jan. 20 or 25, then it abated 
somewhat. The direction of the wind 
then changed, but not for long. Within 
a day or two another northwest storm 
set in, which raged until the end of 
February. During this time it was so 
dark that I could not even see my 
hands. If I had had to walk a few steps 
in_the open away from the sheltered 
side, and I had been caught by the 
storm, it would have been all over with 
me. 

The first winter I was all alone on 
the island, I did not even know wheth- 
er there were any people near by. I 
used to stay in my cave, thinking about 
all sorts of things. But I never felt any 
sorrow or fear. I had got used to soli- 
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tude, and besides, I knew that in the 
spring another whaler would put in 
and that I should meet men again. My 
greatest fear was that I might fall ill, 
with nobody to look after me. 

All I had to do was see about my 
heating and cooking. I kept the fire 
going with little trouble. I would 
throw moss on to it once every four 
days. At first it. smoked a little, but 
when the moss had burned through, 
it burned without smoke, and the cave 
had the fragrance of delicate cigarettes. 
If there was too much smoke, I opened 
the ventilator for two or three minutes, 
lay down again and slept. I think that 
I often lay down on a Sunday and got 
up on a Saturday. 

I did not put on flesh as a result. I 
was with headaches, like 
everyone unaccustomed to the climate, 
but my appetite became very good. 

The polar storm began to abate, but 
the cold continued. On March 20 the 
sun came out for a little while. If it 


troubled 


began to appear at 8 o'clock, by 11 
o'clock there was a huge ball of fire 
outside, all red, and everywhere it 
looked as if blood had been flowing. 
All around, everything was aglow. 
But by 12:30 twilight had set in. Dur- 
ing the following days the sun showed 
itself for a longer period and kept ris- 
ing higher and higher, until in May it 
was shining day and night. 

Now the ice was breaking up. It 


burst with a huge clatter, but with. 


nothing like the same din as when it 
had frozen over. By June pieces of ice 
began to separate and float away. The 
floes were miles and miles in diameter, 





May 


and on some it was possible to travel 
for days at a time. 

Drift ice will float in the Arctic 
ocean for a year, but most pieces are 
no larger than your dining-room table. 
The sky is clear: it is rarely overcast in 
the North. As long as the world has 
existed, there has never been any rain 
in the Arctic ocean. I never came across 
thunder or lightning in the North. 
Sometimes mists will fall: they are a 
sign of a change in the weather. 

Winter was over. Fine summer days 
replaced the dreariness. And now, for 
the first time, I had a little leisure to 
look over the country. My chief con- 
cern was to become acquainted with 
my neighbors, if any. I guessed there 
would be some, and that they would 
be mostly Eskimos. I knew that they 
differed from the Eskimos on St. Law- 
rence island or on the Bear islands. 

I was soon pleasantly surprised. It 
was in May that I caught sight of 
them. They were just getting ready 
to leave the island and go off hunting 
somewhere. They saw me, surrounded 
me, and talked away for all they were 
worth. They were dressed in Eskimo 
fashion with high maklaks on their 
feet, reaching above their knees, boots 
made of skins with the furry side out- 
wards. They wore fur coats and caps 
of wolf or rabbit skin. They let loose 
on me a flow of their Eskimo language, 
and all I could do was to wave my 
arms and answer them in English and 
Russian. It soon turned out that among 
them were many who had served on 
various ships and had learned English 
and Russian. I soon found out many 
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facts about my new home. I was told 
that about five miles from my cave 
white polar settlers lived permanently. 

The Eskimos lived on my side of the 
island, but at a good distance away. 
Of those who surrounded me, some 
had rifes, but others still had arrows 
and old-fashioned pickaxes. I at once 
realized that they were getting ready 
to go hunting. 

There were Eskimo women among 
them, and they at once asked me how 
old I was and where I had come from. 
I said that I had settled down there 
and that [ intended to stay. All the 
Eskimos were very pleased at this, and 
immediately urged me to go fishing 
with them, for they were off to Novaya 
Zemlya. 








They were nice people. I should 
never have thought that the first Eski- 
mos I met with here would be so kind- 
hearted, honest. 
About 30 families lived on the island, 


trustworthy, and 


I was not used to Eskimo life. I was 
scared at the prospect of the journey, 
and so I said that I could not go with 
them. I gave the honest excuse that I 
had promised a certain captain, who 
was putting in there for me, that I 
would go whaling in the Arctic ocean 
6n his ship. 

Sure enough, in July a vessel ap- 
peared in our waters, flying flag sig- 
nals. I signaled back, the vessel let 
down a boat, and the captain landed. 
I completed my arrangements to go 
whaling with him. 

























Comes the Revolution 


( | {° CELEBRATE his return to the U.S., our ambassador to Denmark, 

Josiah Marvel, Jr., thought he would give a party that Copen- 
hagen’s diplomatic corps would not soon forget. It would be a costume 
ball to which the guests would come dressed in the peasant garments 
of their native land. 

This, thought Denmark’s communist daily, was too good to over- 
look. The ambassador’s “escapist” party, said Land og Folk, “makes 
one think of other festivals where aristocrats amused themselves by 
dressing up as peasants—just before the French Revolution.” 

Next day it turned out that Land og Folk had forgotten to clear 
its story through the proper channels. Among the “aristocrats” attend- 
ing, were portly Andrei Plakhin, Soviet ambassador to Denmark, and 
his wife. He had come as an estate manager of czarist days. Not to 
be outdone as an escapist. she had shown up dressed as a simple peasant 
maid. Time (12 Mar. °49). 























Harbor for the harborless 


World’s Largest H ospital 


By 
JOHN COGLEY 


yHe first law of a big- 

city hospital is order. 

That is the impression 
the visitor gets at the Cook 
County hospital on the 
West Side of Chicago. 

The long corridors of 
the building are alive with 
traffic from morning till 
night; at any given hour there are 3,000 
to 4,000 people under the County’s 
roof. But, except for a scream of pain 
piercing the silence now and then, a 
church-like hush hangs over the build- 
ing. The silence of prayer and that of 
suffering have much in common. 

Spotless nurses who move softly 
from ward to ward might be acolytes 
passing from chapel to chapel. The 
medicos hurrying from one patient to 
another, professional dignity worn as 
casually as an old gown, seem as hum- 
ble over their own powers as a group 
of priests off from the sacristy to their 
altars. For the final classical note there 
are the city’s poor: impoverished sick 
and their worried relatives who come 
in an endless stream to throw them- 
selves on the mercy of the hospital 
staff. On their faces are the signs of 
firm faith and hope. 

C harity is there, too. Though the 
hospital is a vast civic undertaking, 
financed impersonally from public 
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Today* 


funds, there is a concern 
among the medical staff 
for the sick as persons. 
Doctors talk on a staircase 
or passing in a corridor 
about patients, dozens of 
individual patients __re- 
membered by name and 
ailment. In the reception 
section, where the patients come in, 
there is the same spirit. Every six min- 
utes, day and night, some new patient 
comes in. There is the equality of pev- 
erty and need. No distinctions are 
made at the County because of finan- 
cial means, race, color, creed, or any 
of the usual barriers separating men. 

One man, a nonmedical employee, 
said, “I’ve worked in many hospitals, 
some of them very swank, but if I were 
sick, this is where I’d like to come. 
They have the latest equipment, best 
specialists, and an experienced staff. 
But I wouldn’t want to convalesce 
here. The place is crowded and grim. 
It’s no place to while away pleasant 
hours. There’s no time for coddling. 
Everyone’s too busy.” 

I noticed that the doctors talked 
often about sleep. The subject had the 
same fascination for them that food 
has for the starving. A common greet- 
ing between the medicos was, “How 
many hours did you get last night?” 


76 *638 Deming Place, Chicago, Ill. November, 1948. 
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The answer would be “Four” or 
“Five” or “Didn’t get to bed at all, 
but I’m going to stay in bed for 12 
hours Thursday, my day off—unless 
I get a special call.” Then there would 
be a discouraging, “You will, buddy, 
you will!” 

One doctor said that the County gets 
under a medico’s skin. “I could work 
other places,” he said, “and make more 
money, too, but I'd never leave here 
willingly. We all feel like that about 
the place. And outside doctors do, too, 
Everybody tries to get on the staff here. 
Even during the war we had no short- 
age of applicants. 

“The names and reputations of the 
older doctors are fabulous to the young 
medical student. Dr. Karl Meyer, the 
chief medical director, is tops. He’s 
been a hero of mine ever since I can 
remember. There are other famous 
doctors on the staff. In the course of 
a year, you'll see every outstanding 
doctor in the country. And great for- 
eign specialists, too. That’s important 
to a young doctor. Also, the County 
is always among the first with new 
treatments and techniques.” 

sut more than any of these things 
is the spirit of the place. The army 
calls it morale and colleges call it school 
spirit, the thing that makes for crack 
infantry outfits and winning football 
teams. Even a visitor can sense it at 
the County. The wisecracks between 
the special cops and the doctors at the 
receiving door; the interest of the 
whole staff, medical and lay, in a doc- 
tor’s new car; the gaiety of the staff 
dining room; the respectful eyes of the 


patients as the doctor passes through, 
and their direct, friendly replies to his 
questions; the constant jovial greetings 
between staff members in the corridors 
—all show the spirit the doctor could- 
n’t describe. 

The County hospital, unfortunately, 
has no ambulance service. Some pa- 
tients hire a car or ambulance. A few 
arrive in a fire-department vehicle. But 
the vast. majority come in a police 
wagon, assisted by ordinary cops. 
Sometimes there are 14 or 15 wagons 
at a time, lined up at the County’s 
back door; waiting to bring in patients. 

Patients are first examined by a spe- 
cial staff of doctors and nurses. Records 
are filled out at once and the usual 
processing is gone through unless the 
patient’s condition is drastic; then im- 
mediate care comes before all else. 

The cops brought in a tiny old lady, 
thin as a wafer, her head baby-like in 
a dainty crocheted cap. Her shrunken 
body was covered with a faded gown 
and an ancient dressing robe. 

They said she was a typical patient, 
a starvation case. She was alone in the 
world and had been living in some 
cheap rooming house in the slum area 
near the hospital. Alone in a room, she 
had been forgotten by others in the 
building for several days. Finally the 
landlady came in and found her weak- 
ened and helpless, lying in her bed, 
silent, uncomplaining. 

The landlady called the police. They 
brought her to the County, where she 
was assigned to a ward and immediate 
treatment. 

“What will happen to her if she re- 
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covers?” I asked the doctor, “Our so- 
cial workers will see whether she is 
eligible for any public institutions and 
then make the necessary disposition,” 
he said. 

The next wagon brought in a twist- 
ed little man made twice as terrible 
by his pain-tortured face. He was one 
of those extreme cases for whom there 
was no time for records or baths. In 
a moment he was being wheeled to a 
ward in another building. People wait- 
ing outside the public clinic involun- 
tarily looked away from his suffering. 
His tortured, bewildered face was too 
vivid a reminder of what might yet 
be in store for each of them. In ten 
minutes the attendant brought back 
word that he had died on his way to 
the ward, five minutes after the cops 
had taken him from the wagon, 

Five Jesuits serve as full time chap- 
lains at the County, and every now 
and then one of them would pass 
through the reception door, on his way 
to another building to give the last 
sacraments or answer the special call 
of a patient. The Protestant chaplain, 
a cheerful young man in a two-tone 
suit, passed. 

A young woman moved about pro- 
fessionally. She was a schoolteacher on 
the hospital’s regular staff, to tutor 


young patients confined for a long stay. 
Generally there are about 2,700 pa- 
tients, and a proportionate number of 
them are Brace scQ0) eu RRS 

The paddy wagons kept pulling up 
to the back door all day. There were 
pregnant women whose time had 
come, walking in with the proud dig- | 
nity of new mothers. There were acci- 
dent cases from auto wrecks; domestic 
accidents: cuts, burns, or scaldings. 
There were people stricken on the 
streets with appendicitis or epilepsy; 
and there were the victims of tavern 
brawls, stabbings, domestic squabbles, 
and unsuccessful murder attempts, all 
their passion spent by the time they 
reached the hospital on the West Side. 

“For that kind of thing you ought 
to be here on Sunday morning when 
the lost-weekenders come in,” the cop 
at the door said. But an ordinary visit 
on an ordinary day was enough to get 
the idea. 

There at the receiving room door 
life and death meet: a cop steps out 
of the paddy sheepishly holding a baby 
that came too soon; a few hours later 
the same wagon arrives at the same 
door with a dead man, come too late. 
And in between, there are stops that 
show the never-ending drama of life 
in a big American city. 


a Ne 
You Tell ’Em 


<SoMEONE asked Sally, a famous Negro schoolma’am, how she got things 
into her children’s heads. 
Sally replied, “First I tell ’em what I’m going to tell ’em; then I tell 

em; then I tell ’em what I told ’em.” 
Maryknoll quoted in Mission Digest (Nov. *48)+ 
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yor nearly an hour Father Jimmy 

{ Tompkins, parish priest at the little 

Canadian village of Canso, had 
been urging a meeting of Cape Breton 
coal miners to agree on what were 
their biggest community problems, so 
steps could be taken to solve them. 
“Now,” he said, “I want five or six of 
you to tell me what you most need.” 
Unanimously, they shouted, “Money!” 

“Fine!” responded Padre Jimmy. 
“Let’s start a bank.” Hilarious laughter 
greeted the priest’s sense of humor. It 
subsided when the miners noticed that 
he had not joined in. 

“No,” said Father Jimmy. “I am 
speaking seriously. Let’s start a bank. 
If seven of you will contribute 25¢ 
each, we can organize a credit union. 
With a credit union we can do a bank- 
ing business.” 

That was a typical incident in the 
famous Antigonish Cooperative move- 
ment in the Maritime provinces of 
Canada, which the U. S. State Depart- 
ment has been studying as a possible 
model for implementing President 
Truman’s “bold new program” for 
helping backward areas of the world. 
Today, there are 451 credit unions 
with assets of $10 million, all con- 
tributed in small sums by members. 


In union: strength 


SELF-HELP 
for Have-Nots 


By JOHN W. WHITE 


Sales in the 210 cooperative stores dur- 
ing 1948 were $17 million. Twenty- 
seven housing projects are solving the 
home problem. During the 20 years 
the movement has been operating, half 
of the million and a quarter popula- 
tion of the three Maritime provinces 
have been reached by the Antigonish 
adult-education program. 

The movement has so successfully 
solved economic and social problems 
and so greatly improved living condi- 
tions in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island that it has 
also been suggested to the State Depart- 
ment as an antidote against commu- 
nism in the Latin-American republics. 

This unusually successful coopera- 
tive movement is the unexpected out- 
come of St. Francis Xavier university’s 
efforts to carry adult education to the 
fishermen, miners, and farmers of the 
Maritime provinces. The university’s 
Extension department had no inten- 
tion of launching a cooperative move- 
ment. 

The young priests assigned to Exten- 
sion soon found, however, that before 
people could be interested in education 
and cultural matters, something had 
to be done about their debts, low in- 
comes, and poor housing. The co-op 
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movement started by Father J. J. 
Tompkins and others solved all three 
problems, and some others besides. 

The success of the Antigonish move- 
ment was placed before the State De- 
partment in February by Msgr. M. M. 
Coady, director of St. Xavier’s Exten- 
sion department, and Dr. H. J. Somers, 
vice-president of the university. They 
told the Antigonish story to the seven 
men recently designated by Assistant 
Secretary of State Willard L. Thorp 
to study measures for implementing 
President Truman’s “Point 4” plan for 
have-not countries. 

The Thorp committee showed keen 
interest in what Coady and Somer told 
them. One asked Coady what effect, 
if any, the cooperative movement has 
had on communism in Canada. The 
reply was immediate and categorical. 

“The cooperative movement has 
wiped out communism from the Mari- 
time provinces,” said Coady. “When 
the movement was organized 20 years 
ago, the mining communities of Nova 
Scotia were the spearhead of commu- 
nistic organization in Canada. Since 
1935 the communists have not been 
able to muster sufficient followers to 
form a May-day parade.” 

“We never preach against commu- 
nism, however,’ continued Coady. 
“We use the positive approach. We 
pull communism out by the roots by 
giving the people a democratic way of 
raising their own standard of living.” 

From 1920 to 1932, the communist 
May-day celebrations in the Cape Bre- 
ton area were spectacular. From 7,000 
to 10,000 coal miners and steelworkers 


May 


marched arrogantly under red flags, 
flaunting the hammer and sickle. Com- 
munist agitators considered the great 
industrial city of Montreal a poor sec- 
ond in their plans for organizing Can- 
ada into the party. John L. Lewis 
finally expelled District 26, the Cape 
3reton district, from the United Mine 
Workers because it voted to join the 
communist international trade-union 
movement. 

In 1932 the Bishop of Antigonish 
called a diocesan meeting, at which it 
was decided that St. Xavier Extension 
would attempt to serve the industrial 
workers of Cape Breton as it had been 
serving farmers and fishermen. That 
was when Father Jimmy Tompkins 
addressed the coal miners. 

The miners were surprised to see 
what systematic saving could do. From 
their credit union grew co-op housing 
projects with groups of ten or 20 men 
building their own homes and paying 
for them at the rate of $15 to $25 a 
month. Before long they were heckling 
the speakers at communist meetings. 

In 1935 the communist candidate for 
Parliament polled 5,000 votes. In 1945 
the communist got only 500 votes. At 
the beginning of this year the local 
people insisted that there were not 
more than a dozen avowed commu- 
nists in the whole area. 

Coady went on to explain to the 
State Department men that conditions 
in the Maritime provinces 15 years ago 
were very similar to those in several 
of the Latin-American republics today 
where communism is making rapid 
headway. He said he felt sure that co- 





operative movements like that in An- 
tigonish would so improve the living 
conditions of South and Central Amer- 
ican people that they would no longer 
be duped by the lavish promises of 
communist agitators. 

In support of this opinion, Coady 
told the now classic story of how the 
lobster fishermen were organized into 
cooperatives. Fishermen were being 
paid 50¢ for 100 pounds of their lob- 
sters. There was only one buyer in each 
community, the storekeeper who sold 
them their shoes, tar, rope, gasoline, 
and food. The fishermen paid high 
prices for everything in the store; were 
paid practically nothing for their lob- 
sters. They sank deeper and deeper 
into debt; and their families lived al- 
most exclusively on salted codfish, in 
an atmosphere of despair. 

One day a priest from St. Xavier 
university suggested to a group of fish- 
ermen that they form a co-op, con- 
tribute a few pounds of lobster each, 
ship them to Boston on consignment, 
and see what would happen. The priest 
got a Boston classified telephone direc- 
tory, stuck a pin into it, and shipped 
100 pounds of lobster to the address 
indicated by the pin. The worst that 
could happen would be the loss of the 
50¢ the fishermen might have gotten 
for the 100 pounds of lobster, plus the 
cost of the freight to Boston, which 
they had agreed to share. Back came 
acheck for $33, Last year the coopera- 
tives marketed $914 million worth of 
fish and lobsters. Fishermen who were 
earning $200 a year in the 1920’s now 
earn $2,000 and more. 
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Blueberry pickers at Larry’s River 
now get 56¢ a gallon; they used to get 
8¢. Their cooperative cannery sells 
4,000 cases of canned blueberries each 
summer. Before cooperative market- 
ing, poultry raisers were producing 
grade C and D fowls, for which there 
was no demand. Today, 75% of the 
million pounds of fowls marketed by 
the co-op is top-grade milk-fed, and 
Nova Scotia poultry commands top 
prices in the Canadian market. The co- 
ops have brought about similar im- 
provement in the grading and value 
of hogs, lambs, milk, butter, and eggs. 

The financial rewards are large. The 
people are getting much higher prices 
for their products, in some instances 
ten times what they got before. They 
are buying food, equipment, and other 
supplies at much lower prices than 
formerly. Every year they collect sub- 
stantial dividends and refunds from 
their membership in the credit unions 
and stores. They have become happily 
successful capitalists engaged in demo- 
cratic free enterprise. 

The psychological results are even 
more important than the financial. 
When the St. Xavier Extension depart- 
ment began its work in the late 20’s, 
the people of the Maritimes were 
heavily in debt. Fishermen and farmers 
depended on seasonal income and the 
miners were subject to frequent lay- 
offs. Low pay and miserable housing 
discouraged thrift. Farms were heavily 
mortgaged and most of the fishermen 
had lost ownership in their boats be- 
cause of debt. : 

Today the same people enjoy the 
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pride of ownership. The mortgage 
situation has greatly improved. Most 
of the fishermen have their boats back. 
The cooperative banking system that 
grew out of the small savings in the 
credit unions has granted loans of $25 
million to members. 

The dull dry figures of the Canadian 
government's vital statistics tell an even 
more dramatic story. In 1926, the death 
rate in the three Maritimes was 12 
per 1,000; today it is 9.7. The birth 
rate was 22 per 1,000; today it is 31. 
The marriage rate was 6.3 per 1,000; 
today it is 10.6. The infantile death rate 
on Prince Edward Island in 1926 was 
70 per 1,000; in 1946 it was 34. In 
Nova Scotia it was 80 per 1,000 in 
1926; 46 in 1946. In New Brunswick 
in 1926, every time 1,000 babies were 
born, 106 of them died. In 1946 the 
rate had dropped to 65. 

The fame of the Antigonish Co- 
operative movement has spread around 
the world, and St. Francis Xavier uni- 
versity is visited every year by official 
delegations from many countries. More 
than half the 20 Latin-American gov- 
ernments have already studied the 
work as a solution for their hard-up 
areas, 

Study clubs, credit unions, coopera- 
tive stores and marketing organiza- 
tions based on the Antigonish model 
are operating successfully in the Do- 
minican Republic, Haiti, and Jamaica. 
In all three countries the cooperative 
marketing organizations are cutting 
out the middlemen who were exploit- 
ing the farmers, just as the lobster 
fishermen of Nova Scotia were ex- 
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ploited. The added income permits 
substantial deposits in the credit 
unions, and those in turn buy ma- 
chinery for the cooperative use of 
members. 

In the Dominican Republic 20 farm- 
ers joined the first credit union when 
it was organized two years ago by 
young Canadian priests who had been 
trained at St. Xavier. Not one of the 
20 had ever been inside a bank. They 
elected as treasurer the oldest member, 
a man in his early 60’s. One Monday 
morning the treasurer, barefoot, walk- 
ed 15 miles to the capital to deposit 
in a city bank the $7.50 that had been 
contributed to the credit union by its 
members. He was so overawed by the 
large Monday crowd in the bank that 
he asked another depositor what was 
the bank’s least busy day in the week, 
walked back home, and returned to 
the city later in the week, a total of 
60 miles on foot to deposit the credit 
union’s $7.50. Today the members of 
credit unions in the Dominican Re- 
public are following the Cape Breton 
coal miners and lobster fishermen to 
economic freedom. 

Argentina, Chile, Colombia, and 
Nicaragua have sent officials to St. 
Xavier’s to study the movement or 
have requested written data. Last year 
the university trained men sent to it 
by four Latin-American republics. Be- 
cause of lack of room, it had to refuse 
requests from Bolivia, Haiti and Mex 
ico that small staffs of their social lead: 
ers be trained to organize and operate 
co-ops. 

St. Xavier-trained organizers have 
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worked out a set technique for starting 
co-ops in new places. First, they pick 
out and teach four or five of the leaders 
in the locality. They have found that 
no matter how poor and uneducated 
the people of a neighborhood or village 
may be, there are always several nat- 
ural-born leaders to whom the rest look 
for counsel and direction. After the 
leaders have been thoroughly inform- 
ed of the purposes of the movement 
and the results it has achieved in other 
places, a mass meeting is called, similar 
to the one of coal miners that Father 
Tompkins addressed at Canso. Before 
anything else can be attempted, the 
people must understand what their 
economic problems are and what they 
want to do to solve them. This in the 
parlance of the movement is: “Find 
your lobster; then market it.” 

Study groups are organized, usually 
at the first meeting. Membership in 
each group is kept down to ten or a 
dozen families, to insure everyone’s 
taking part in the discussions. The 
clubs meet weekly for six months to 
discuss their community difficulties 
and héw to solve them. Sometimes 
the study work is prolonged for as long 
asa year, 

In the study clubs the members 
learn to rise to their feet and speak ex- 
temporaneously in public. Many of 
them then begin taking an active part 
in community meetings of all kinds. 


_Communism was driven out of the 


Cape Breton area by the vigorous 
speeches made in the labor unions by 
formerly timid men who had learned 
to express their views by speaking 


up in their Antigonish study groups. 

A credit union is organized as soon 
as possible, usually with the members 
agreeing to contribute 25c a week. In 
the early stages, the credit union lends 
small sums to its members at low in- 
terest to help them take care of press- 
ing debts such as doctor bills, or even 
the purchase of badly needed clothing. 
Later, the assets of the credit union are 
used to finance projects designed to 
solve community problems. 

In some cases the credit unions lend 
money to members to buy machinery. 
In others, they finance a group in buy- 
ing equipment for the cooperative use 
of members. In the Cape Breton area, 
for example, the coal miners borrow 
from their credit union to finance their 
homes. In Morell, the credit union 
financed 20 tractors which are rented 
to members for specific jobs. Another 
credit union operates a spray-paint 
apparatus for painting the houses and 
barns of members. All those projects 
help to step up production by mechan- 
izing work that formerly was done by 
hand. The greater output is much 
more important than the actual money 
saved in the various operations. 

The credit unions also help finance 
the co-op stores and marketing units. 
Also, their assets are made the basis 
for private-bank financing of the 
group far beyond what could be ob- 
tained by the members as individuals. 

The Antigonish movement has 
wiped out religious intolerance in the 
three Canadian provinces where it is 
operating. The population of the Mari- 
times is about evenly divided between 
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Catholics and Protestants. Their atti- 
tude toward one another formerly 
ranged from cliques to bitter intol- 
erance. Today that is completely 
changed. 

The cooperative system has created 
a new feeling of fellowship. Catholics 
and Protestants sit together and talk 
over their mutual problems. Together 
they work out solutions. Harmony pre- 
vails, and as a result many projects 
have been undertaken that are outside 
the usually accepted co-op field. 

Morell on Prince Edward Island pre- 
sents one of the chief examples of how 
the co-op movement has eliminated 
religious intolerance in small village 
communities. Morell’s 300 families are 
a typical mixed population of farmers 
and fishermen, with the farmers out- 
numbering the fishermen 250 to 40. 
Until the cooperative movement reach- 
ed there ten years ago, the people of 
Morell were bitterly divided on reli- 
gious lines. The village is 70% Cath- 
olic and 30% Protestant, with doc- 
trinal divisions among the Protestants 
that further aggravated the discord. 

In 1938, Morell’s credit union was 
organized among Catholic members of 
the population and it was located on 
the Catholic side of the town in spite 
of protests from the non-Catholics. The 
credit union grew rapidly; the work 
in the study clubs impressed upon 


members the implications of coopera- 
tion, and Protestants and Catholics be- 
gan getting together. 

Within two years the credit union 
had 200 members, who had contribut- 
ed $5,000 to it. The time was ripe for 
organizing a co-op store. With no dis- 
sent, the store was located on a site 
convenient to both religious groups. In 
1947 totaled $298,000, and 
$15,000 was distributed as patronage 


sales 


refunds among the 300 members. 
The whole Antigonish movement 
has long since outgrown its purely 
Catholic Francis 
Xavier university remains the training 


beginnings. St. 


field and inspirational center for or 
ganizers; Pope Pius has twice blessed 
the movement; and Father Coady was 
made a monsignor in recognition of 
his work. But many people of other 
faiths are now prominent in the move- 
ment. The Rev. Nelson MacDonald, 
vice-president of the movement's con- 
ference organization, for example, is a 
pastor of the Church of Canada. The 
27 housing projects have been organ 
ized and directed by Miss Mary Elli 
cott Arnold, a Quaker of Moyland, Pa. 

Within 20 years the Antigonish Co- 
operative movement has shown hun 
dreds of thousands of have-not people 
how to help themselves overcome their 
handicaps and become happy citizens 
of free-enterprise communities. 


cS 


Own of the questions in the current-events quiz, soon after the famous oil 
king died, was: “How much did Rockefeller leave?” The boy who didn’t 
know had the right answer. “Every penny.” 

From Catechism Stories by F. H. Drinkwater (Newman Press: 1948). 
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Side show 


Terror in Albania 


By PYRRHUS }. RUCHES 
Condensed from the New Leader* 





LMosT, but not quite, forgotten, 
A the tiny “people’s republic of Al- 
bania” continues to terrorize its sub- 
jects and provide for its Soviet mas- 
ters an ideal base from which to work 
out their designs upon the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Tito’s break with the Cominform 
gives Albania a new strategic signif- 
icance. Albanian ports are being fixed 
up for use as submarine and warship 
stations. The ragged Albanian army 
is being reorganized by Soviet officers 
—about the only soldiers in Albania 
who get a square meal once a day. 

Not to be outdone by the Soviet and 
Yugoslav press in praising the govern- 
ment, the Albanian press refers to 
its master Enver Hoxha as “Our Great 
Leader Enver, the best son of our 
people, the general of victory, today’s 
guide in the work toward the happi- 
ness and the well-being of our people.” 

Hoxha is no less anti-British and 
anti-American and pro-Soviet than the 
Big Boys in Warsaw and Moscow. 
American citizens have been forced to 
stay in Albania; and they have had 
their ration cards taken away if they 
refused to “volunteer” for forced labor 
on the new Durazzo-Elbassan railway. 

As in Russia, families are held re- 
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sponsible for the “crimes” of their 
members. To hold such families while 
the husbands anc fathers rot in Al- 
bania’s packed prisons (said to house 
about 8,000 prisoners a few months 
ago) concentration camps were set up 
at Berat and Kruja. However, some of 
the women held are not wives of ac- 
cused or sentenced Albanians, but 
wives and mothers of American citi- 
zens: living in the U.S. Their crime: 
“suspicion of western sympathies.” 

In early summer of 1947, 10,000 Al- 
banian Ghegs under the leadership of 
their bajraktars (tribal chiefs) led by 
Gion Markagion took to the hills north 
of Shkodra in the Mati region. They . 
were harassed by government troops, 
and were reduced by November, 1947, 
to only 4,000 men. But they were able 
to disrupt all north Albania. About 
2,000 gave battle to Hoxha’s troops as 
far south as Elbassan. The battle lasted 
ten hours and 120 of Hoxha’s officers 
and men lost their lives. 

Before this an attempt had been 
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made on Hoxha’s life. The would-be 
assassins were killed immediately. 
Startling to say, Hoxha has not only 
been unable to put down Markagion, 
but reports as late as October, 1948, 
showed that the rebel numbers have 
been increasing daily as more and 
more Ghegs find ways to join them in 
the mountains. The guerrillas, how- 
ever, exist completely cut off from 
either Hoxha or Yugoslavia. Though 
Hoxha cannot get at them, neither can 
they risk any open attack on Hoxha’s 
forces. 

In the South, resistance took the 
form of disregarding government or- 
ders for the immediate surrender of 
all corn crops in September, 1947. 
When the returns were recorded by 
the district commissars it was found 
that only 43% had been given up. The 
repressive measures then resorted to 
brought in only 62% of the crop. Mass 


ps 


arrests followed as a matter of course. 

In the field of religion, Hoxha has 
not been remiss in his bolshevik duty. 
He has executed the three highest Ro- 
man Catholic prelates in Albania, and 
has tried to harness by force all Mos- 
lem leaders to his chariot. 

This, then, is Hoxha’s “paradise.” 
Thousands of refugees from Albania 
cross the Greek border on the average 
of ten daily. These 30,000 fugitives 
from “paradise” have, till now, been 
a heavy burden on the Greek govern- 
ment, which is supporting most of 
these Northern Epirote refugees. All 
of them take big risks to escape. About 
half the Albanian army has been con- 
centrated on the Greek border in full 
war strength for two important rea- 
sons: to help the Greek guerrillas enter 
and leave their Albanian bases, and to 
prevent anyone from leaving Hoxha’s 
domain. 


The Countess and Our Daily Bread 


When Mother Cabrini, at the end of the last century, arrived in New York 
to labor among the scorned Italian immigrants, she was penniless. A countess 
came to her aid, offering her a house in the residential section to be used as 
convent and orphanage. Archbishop Corrigan was rather apathetic. He didn’t 
approve the location and he was skeptical of the venture’s support, even 
though the countess donated $5,000. 


“What of it?” he asked. “How long do you think that will last? It will 
all be spent within a year. What then?” 


“Your Excellency,” the countess exclaimed, “in the Our Father we ask 


for our daily bread, not bread for a year!” St. Anthony Messenger. 
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Condensed from the Congressional Record* 


mn 
| HIs is a condensation of a speech made 
by Senator Bridges of Maine on the floor 
of the Senate on March 9. At about the 
same time, the House Committee on the 
Post Office was considering a bill to raise 
postal rates. The raise of 2nd-class rates 
in that bill would have seriously crippled 
all religious publications, would have 
forced many to cease publication. 
Economies in government spending 
must be made. The moral of this article 
is that they should be made in fields of 
foolish activity, like that of government 
publications. 


M«. Bruees. Mr. President, last year 
as chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate, I obtained 
a survey of governmental publications 


for the previous fiscal year. They 
amounted to an astounding number, 
between 83,000 and 84,000. I then de- 
termined to acquaint the members of 
the Senate and the people of the coun- 
try with the results of the survey. 

Mr. President, recently the President 
of the U.S. presented to the Congress 
his 1950 budget calling for the largest 
peacetime expenditures this country 
has ever contemplated, almost $42 bil- 
lion. 

I am wholeheartedly in accord with 
the President’s idea that we must not 


resort to unbalanced budgetary prac- 
tices in years of plenty. I think we can 
balance the budget and reduce the debt 
without increasing taxes. We can do 
it by reducing appropriations. Specif- 
ically, I refer to the publication activi- 
ties of the federal government. 

Because we have no cost-accounting 
system in the government, no over-all 
figures on publishing expenses are 
available. No one knows how many 
publications are published by the gov- 
ernment. Nor does anyone have any 
idea of the ultimate cost to the public. 
But we do know that the U. S. govern- 
ment is the largest publishing house in 
the world. We know that the over-all 
costs run into many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. We know that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of em- 
ployees work full-time on putting out 
information. 

Most people think all the printing 
for the federal government is done in 
the Government Printing office in the 
city of Washington, but all up and 
down this land, there are printing of- 
fices, duplicating offices, and all kinds 
of offices turning out government 
propaganda, It is a very interesting 
matter, and I want the Senate to listen 
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to the story I propose to tell them. 

Mr. Batpwin. Does the Senator 
mean by that that there are 83,000 sep- 
arate documents dealing with 83,000 
separate subjects? 

Mr. Bripvces. There are between 
83,000 and 84,000 separate documents 
dealing with from 83,000 to 84,000 sep- 
arate subjects. 

Mr. SattonsTaLt. The figures the 
Senator has just given do not, I assume, 
include pamphlets of instruction to 
field agencies, and the like? 

Mr. Brivces. No; they relate only to 
publications for distribution to the 
general public. 

Mr. Fercuson. The 83,723 publica- 
tions, as I understand, do not include 
forms? 

Mr. Bripces. No; they are merely 
pamphlets and documents distributed 
to give information and propaganda 
to the general public. The 83-odd 
thousand publications which the com- 
mittee received do not comprise more 
than a fraction of the total publi- 
cations of the government last year. 
They do not contain any of the multi- 
tude of publications which were issued 
solely for the internal workings of the 
government. They exclude also thou- 
sands of publications which the agen- 
cies indicated would be expensive to 
collect. One bureau begged off because 
its output would comprise a stack of 
publications estimated to be 52 feet 
high. Another begged off on a group 
which would fill, according to their 
own estimates, seven file cabinets of 
four drawers each. A third estimated 
that just one type of publication from 
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that agency would fill a warehouse, 
if they could ever be collected. 

The Government Printing office told 
me that in the past 10 years, from 1939 
through 1948, they delivered 133,582, 
867,587 copies of printed matter. Just 
think of that. During the past 10 years 
enough printed matter has been put 
out by the Government Printing office 
to cover and bury the 140 million peo- 
ple in the US. 

Mr. Fercuson. I ask the Senator if 
he can state whether or not during the 
time that these great volumes of pub- 
lications were going out we were suf- 
fering from a paper shortage in the 
U.S. 

Mr. Bripvcrs. We were suffering 
from the greatest paper shortage in 
the history of the country. I have no 
doubt that the printing of these publi- 
cations, running as they did to terrific 
volume, into the billions, contributed 
very greatly to the paper shortage. 

One of the amazing characteristics 
of our government is that it can carry 
on contradictory activities at the same 
time. I am not referring to the lady 
who wrote to me complaining that 
the Department of Interior’s publica-} 
tion How To Control Vagrant Cats 
contradicts the purposes of National 
Cat Week sponsored by the Depart 
ment of Commerce, although she may 
well have a good point. 

I hold in my hand the booklet which 
tells about how to control vagrant cats. 


On the first page there is a note as fol- 


lows: 
“This leaflet supersedes U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture leaflet 5), 
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How To Make a Cat Trap issued in 


November, 1929, a contribution by the 
Bureau of Biological Survey.” The 
pamphlet tells about commercial live 
traps for cats. 

Under the heading “Commercial 
Live Traps,” we find the following: 
“There are several types of commercial 
live traps on the market that are ef- 
fective in catching cats. They vary in 
door and trigger designs. Instructions 
for setting them are given by the man- 
ufacturers of the traps. They may be 
obtained through local hardware deal- 
ers or pet-animal stores. These traps 
should be baited as described for the 
home trap.” 

Note this: “After it is determined 
that the captive cat is not a neighbor’s 
pet, it may be disposed of by placing 
the wire trap in a tightly closed box 
and gassing as has been described. In- 
stead of gassing, the animal may be 
drowned by submerging the trap in 
water.” We are getting into some pret- 
tv high stuff here. 

It is a very interesting thing that the 
right hand does not know what the 
left hand is doing. I am referring to 
the situation whereby one agency of 
the government will offer the same 
publication free of charge to the public 
which another agency of the govern- 
ment is attempting to sell. This is not 
true of just one publication. 

It is a general practice for the de- 
partments and agencies to offer free 
of charge, as long as the supply lasts, 
copies of publications which the super- 
intendent of documents is attempting 
to sell at a nominal charge. Even then 
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the government loses money, for the 
sale is based not on total cost, which is 
unobtainable, but on the reprint cost 
plus a mark-up. 

Last year the superintendent of doc- 
uments issued free of charge for the 
agencies 61,979,102 publications. How 
many million publications the agencies 
themselves issued free of charge, we 
cannot even surmise. 

Many of them, in all justice, should 
be distributed free of charge: items on 
rat control and the prevention of forest 
fires, to mention only two. Let us con- 
tinue to send Infant Care; but let us 
think twice before we send them pub- 
lications on Eliminating Bats from 
Buildings. 

Perhaps senators would like to hear 
something about how to get rid of 
bats: “The most satisfactory and the 
only permanent way of obtaining free- 
dom from the bat-roost nuisance, how- 
ever, is to shut the bats out.” 

| Laughter. | 

That is quite an effective way, Mr. 
President; I think that is one of the 
best things that could be done in that 
connection. Incidentally, the title of 
this portion of the pamphlet is Bat- 
Proofing Buildings. 

I read further from it: “Frequently 
there are only a few small entrances 
to the bat roost, and in such cases bat- 
proofing is relatively simple. It is nec- 
essary only to close the openings—” 
etc. 

Now let me discuss the matter of the 
mailing list for such government pub- 
lications. Even the free distribution of 
publications has not been sufficient in- 
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ducement to the public to gobble up 
this horde of printed documents. The 
Printing office at present has a collec- 
tion of more than 2 million addresso- 
graph plates which they must use to 
send out publications for the agencies. 
The agencies do not pay for this serv- 
ice, which runs to more than $300,000 
annually. 

Whatever is not sent out is retained 
by the Government Printing office as 
stock available for free distribution. 
The storage space the Printing office 
has for this free stock is limited to 
about 35,000 square feet. Tons of un- 
distributed publications dating back 
for many years serve as mute but con- 
crete evidence of waste and extrava- 
gance resulting from poor administra- 
tive judgment that has come from 
overstocking of publications. Other 
unknown tons have been transferred 
to agency warehouses or sold as waste 
paper. The Printing office is constantly 
pleading with departments and agen- 
cies to remove their dead stock. 

I suspect they are fearful of being 
forced out of their own building by 
surplus publications ordered by gov- 
ernment agencies. 

During the past two years the Gov- 
ernment Printing office condemned 
more than 10 million publications. No 
one knows how many were condemn- 
ed by other government establish- 
ments. Committee investigators found 
widespread evidence of undistributed 
publications, more than 500,000 copies 
of some. And there were many publi- 
cations of which there were from 200,- 
000 to 300,000 copies available. They 
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had lain for several years, untouched 
and unwanted, With such figures as a 
guide, fragmentary as they are, one 
may well wonder how many hundreds 
of millions of dollars these publications 
are costing the people. 

It is apparent, also, that many agen- 
cies have resorted to processing publi- 
cations in their own plants to avoid 
congressional limitations imposed on 
printing and binding appropriations. 

There may be valid reasons for some 
of the pamphlets, books, brochures, 
and other printed material which I am 
about to bring to your attention, but 
all of them contain questionable pas- 
sages, questionable material, and many 
are overelaborate and costly. 

The modest little book I hold in my 
hand is Tales From Korea. It has 148 
pages. It is a very worth-while book. 
It was printed at government expense 
and was widely distributed. 

From the introduction to the book 
I read the following: “Mr. Pynn offers 
us a collection of Korean tales, myths, 
fairy stories, and folk tales. You will 
find old friends, such as Bret Rabbit 
and Cinderella, dressed, it is true, in 
Korean clothes, Br’er Rabbit speaking 
in Korean idioms instead of darky dia- 
lect, Cinderella riding in a sedan chair 
instead of a coach and four, but none- 
theless truly the same old friends half 
the way round the world from where 
we met them last.” 

Another booklet, which is a very 
good one, is Fish for Breakfast—and 
Why Not? That is good. In this book- 
let we find some interesting quota- 
tions. Persons from the Middle West 
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would be interested in this. It says: 
“The national stand-by of bacon and 
eggs is all very well, but some people 
find that such a breakfast dish is too 
rich, and, in any case, the possibilities 
for variety are strictly limited.” So they 
recommend fish for breakfast. 

It says further: “Perhaps the reason 
that those few minutes’ extra sleep 
seem preferable to breakfast is that 
the breakfast menu has become drab 
and monotonous.” So they recommend 
fish. 

Here is a very interesting one on 
attracting-birds. It starts off by saying: 
“Formerly there seemed to be no ques- 
tion about the desirability of attracting 
birds. Now certain doubts have arisen 
in the minds of people as to whether 
it is wise to attract them or not.” So 
there is a disagreement. It says further: 
“Birds, as a rule, not only do not want 
bird neighbors too near, but are im- 
patient with human meddling, and 
therefore should be granted as much 
privacy as possible.” So we should pay 
some attention to that. 

“The greatest reward from attract- 
ing birds—doubtless also in most cases 
the main incentive for the practice— 
is human enjoyment. The activity, 
beauty, and songs of birds supply life, 
color, and charm. Birds ornament the 
homestead, entertain the senses, and 
afford natural companionship that is 
a joy to a majority of mankind. They 
are so keen and spritely that they com- 
pel attention; so intensively alive and 
so in harmony with their environment 
as to inspire the beholder.” I could go 
on, but I do not wish to cover the 
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whole field of the subject right now. 

The next publication is another very 
interesting one, The Cuban Shark In- 
dustry. Mind you, if we were talking 
about how to raise Hereford cattle, 
something practical in this country, I 
would be for it. But Cuba is not like 
the Hawaiian Islands, a territory of 
the U.S. Cuba is an independent 
country. 

To show that we have no prejudice 
against any particular country, the next 
one is a pamphlet on Venezuela. The 
Venezuelan Salt Fish Industry. That 
is quite a publication, with maps and 
pictures—81 pages. 

Now here really is one: Recipes for 
Cooking Muskrat Meat. |Laughter.| 
This is a very fine publication, and I 
assume from what it says that muskrat 
meat must be quite a delicacy. They 
give a fine recipe here for fried musk- 
rat. Then they have another one for 
muskrat fried in wine. That would 
have a particular appeal. It might even 
appeal more than just plain muskrat 
to a wider variety of people. Then we 
have smothered muskrat. That ought 
to be pretty good. Then we get into 
broiled marsh rabbit, etc. Here is an- 
other that I did not think they could 
do—muskrat salad. Another one is 
stewed muskrat liver, with onions. 

Here is another good pamphlet, Mist 
Netting for Birds in Japan. We go 
over into Asia now, into the Far East, 
to consider things done there. This 
publication is about 40 pages. 

Mr. President, I could continue cit- 
ing examples like these for hours, but 
I shall not take the time to do so. There 
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are only one or two more publications 
I should like to discuss. 

This one is Among the Birds in the 
Grand Canyon Country. Let me quote 
from it: “One night after a thunder- 
storm over the North Rim, while the 
stars were still hidden, the moon gave 
a soft light through which the large 
landscape features could be discerned. 
Under the turreted South Rim our 
amphitheater walls led down in gi- 
gantic dark silhouetted steps lower- 
ing to the mesa; and beyond across 
the width of the great chasm was faint- 
ly seen the faraway familiar level of 
the North Rim. But as I gazed around 


dreamily, the soft, soothing voices of 
little toads, the drowsy chirping of 
crickets, and the faint poor-will, poor- 
will, soon lulled me into peaceful 


sleep.” 

That is what we paid for. We not 
only paid for the printing, but we paid 
for the trip and all the research. This 
author had some amazing experiences. 
They are almost startling. I took the 
book home and read it. It made me 
wish that I could take a trip out there 
next year. 

There is another publication to 
which I think I should refer. It has to 
do with how to tell the sex of a water- 
melon. I think that is a very interesting 
thing. It is a subject which we should 
Jook into, and probably give some 
study. When we come to determining 
the sex of a watermelon, it really taxes 
the brain of the average citizen, be- 
cause that is a major subject. I know 
that some distinguished senators come 
from states where watermelons are 
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produced in great quantities. I like 
watermelons. I have spent some time 
either cultivating or eating them, but 
never determining their sex or study- 
ing their sex life. But I can appreciate 
that the sex life of a watermelon might 
be a very interesting subject to study. It 
certainly could do no one any harm. If 
one became proficient in determining 
the sex of a watermelon he could prob- 
ably make some _ contribution—as 
much as many of our bureaucrats are 
making—to the country as a whole. 

I cannot even pronounce the title of 
the next publication, but it has 49 
pages. One chapter in this book is en- 
titled 4 New Name for the Japanese 
Blue Magpie. It tells why the Japanese 
blue magpie should be named differ- 
ently. 

Another chapter describes a hybrid 
between an Emden goose and a mute 
swan. Mr. President, I do not know 
what a mute swan is. This tells how 
one was kept in the Munich zoo, and 
lists three other known records of its 
hybrid; and they call the cross between 
the Emden goose and the mute swan 
a swoose. | Laughter. | 

Mr. President, { think there are 
many subjects on which our govern- 
ment can properly publish informa- 
tion, and I am not condemning all 
such publications. In the field of agri- 
cultural publications, when pamphlets 
are issued on diseases of cotton, or the 
hoof-and-mouth something 
useful to the people of our country, 
such publications are commendable, 
and I am in favor of them. 

If our government publishes a book 


disease, 
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on infant care, I think that is a fine 
thing. But today the government is 
wasting hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars not only in printing costs but in 
labor that goes into preparing and 
writing such books and publications— 
and not only in the printing and writ- 
ing of such publications, but also in 
research that goes into assembling the 
facts on cooking muskrat. 

Mr. President, I have stated that 
from the Government Printing office 
alone, here in Washington, there have 
rolled out, recently, 133 billion copies 
of publications and. pamphlets, and 
when we stop to think that we have 
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140 million citizens, that is rather good 
coverage. I have used some of the more 
humorous bits as examples and illus- 
trations, because I think they typify 
the problem I am trying to state. 

Mr. President, as I conclude my re- 
marks, I hope this talk will not be 
entirely in vain, but that Congress will 
make a serious attempt, as the ap- 
propriation bills come through, to lim- 
it the amount of money which the gov- 
ernment departments can spend for 
printing and binding and propaganda. 
It is one of the most fertile fields for 
government economy the Congress 


of the U.S. can find. 
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PAs patient was a friend. “Thank you for your advice, doctor. I wouldn’t 
insult a friend by offering him money, so I'll just remember you in my will.” 


Responded the doctor, “That’s all right with me, Fred, if you'll just wait 
a minute. There’s a little change I want to make in that prescription.” 


Con 
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/ue adventure in socialized medicine has been the butt of many jokes, like 


this one, currently making the rounds in London. 


A National Health Service patient went to see his doctor. He walked 
through the front door and found himself facing two more doors marked 


“Male” and “Female.” 


He went through the door for males and saw another corridor with two 
doors, one marked “Over 21” and the other “Under 21.” 


Through the “Over 21” door were yet two more, marked “Married” 
and “Single.” Next choice of two doors was “Conservative” and “Socialist.” 
He went through the door marked “Conservative’—and found himself in 


the street. 


The Pathfinder. 
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Blackliedang in the U.S.A. 


By RAYMOND BERNARD, SJ. 


Condensed from America* 
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C‘rason after season a horde of 
\/ American displaced persons moves 
up and down the U.S. Having no 
unions, no school, health, nor welfare 
benefits because they shift from one 
job to another, the migrant workers 
scarcely know they have human rights. 

For example, though  sugar-beet 
workers en route to Michigan, Cali- 
fornia or Colorado cross as many as 
five states (sometimes 1,600 miles from 
Texas) they are never allowed to stop. 
Many have illegally crossed the Rio 
Grande and are kept in “protection” 
by commercial agents. One bracero 
says he and his companions dared not 
Then 
when they demanded pay, each got 
$15 and was fired. Often the big trucks 
in which they ride are covered with 
tarpaulins to hide the workers from 


complain for three months. 


state agerits who may stop a truck and 
require a license to be taken out. Em- 
ployers want to carry this human cargo 
at high speed and in secret, for the 
crops won't wait and labor by foreign- 
ers may be opposed by local people. 

One agent signs up 6,000 workers in 
the vicinity of San Antonio, Texas, 
each year. According to investigators, 
he is wined and dined each March by 
passenger agents of the railroads with 
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lines to Michigan. But he sends 2,000 
workers by truck, 2,000 in passenger 
cars, and only 500 by train. He gets the 
train tickets from a beet-growers’ em- 
ployment committee, at a flat rate of 
$15 a person one way only. This- 
money plus the recruiters’ fee of 25¢ 
for medical examination is taken at 
the end of the season out of each work- 
er’s pay. Special trains run directly to 
Michigan, handling the human freight 
like cattle. The agents count noses on 
leaving and arriving; there are bills of 
lading and invoices for each load; and 
agents go along to see that no cargo 
gets lost. 

One truck passenger, Reyes Siller 
of San Antonio, has declared on affi- 
davit some details of a trip to Michi- 
gan. The driver of that particular 
truck sold the workers six one-gallon 
cans to be used as toilets. Food and 
water consumed on the way had to 
be provided by passengers. The food 
was eaten cold since no stops were 
made on the schedule of 40 hours for 
the trip. A different passenger told of 
another trip which took five days and 
four nights in cold, rainy weather. 
There were no seats, The truck had 
no top, though it was a double-decker 


carrying 35 adults and ten children. 
Feb. 12, 1949. 
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Some on the improvised upper deck 
sat with legs dangling around the 
necks of those below. One boy stood 
the whole distance. One woman be- 
came extremely ill, but the driver 
would not stop. 

Such bad sample conditions were 
brought to light in 1941 by witnesses 
before the various meetings of the 
Tolan committee. In 1947, Howard 
Whitman, a church-agency investiga- 
tor, took a 9,000-mile trip through 17 
states and saw conditions much the 
same. He came across 26 Florida fami- 
lies living in the bean section around 
Smyrna, N. Y., all without jobs. There 
was not one bed in the cowshed where 
the stranded families were living. All 
slept on planks, from a nine-month- 
old baby to a 74-year-old grandfather. 
A younger baby had an orange-crate 
for a crib. The whole place smelled 
strongly of dung. In Minnesota, Whit- 
man found Mexicans who had come 
to work in the peas and beets forced 
to live 20 to each old, leaky, sagging 
boxcar. In Illinois, at an asparagus 
camp near Rochelle, he found 11 fami- 
lies, totaling 58 persons, in a ten-room 
house. In Berrien county, Michigan, 
Whitman across evidence that 
showed how labor supervisors drained 
off the last cent a migrant might save, 
with gambling, liquor and _prostitu- 
tion. In North Carolina potato fields 
he saw families stranded, in debt to 
crew leaders who had promised them 
$10 to $15 a day. In Colorado’s South 
Platte valley he worked with sugar- 
beet laborers in a row next to three 
children under 14. The Sugar act, 
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which penalizes employers $10 a day 
for working underage children, was 
not being enforced. 

The workers travel in three great 
streams across the states. The first 
stream starts in Florida, a mostly 
Negro caravan that moves up along 
the coast into New England, crop by 
crop. The second stream rises from 
Mexico and Texas and flows toward 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Colorado. Its workers are called Tex- 
Mex or Texicans or just plain braceros. 
At various places they are joined by 
West Indian British subjects who were 
originally brought in for war labor. 
The third big flow swirls up the Cali- 
fornia valleys to Washington, made 
up of thousands of Okies or Arkies 
blown out of the dust bowl in the 
30’s. Besides those main currents there 
are many shorter cross-flows: Pennsyl- 
vania mining families who work in 
New York orchards; Kentucky hill- 
billies who dig potatoes in New Eng- 
land, and weed and top onions in 
Ohio’s Scioto marshes; Missouri vil- 
lagers who cut the asparagus in Illinois 
or pick tomatoes on 100,000 Indiana 
acres; Southern hill people who pick 
strawberries in Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Kentucky; Mexicans, Negroes and 
whites who work in the cotton fields 
of Arizona; and, recently, Texans and 
Mexicans enticed into the cotton fields 
of Arkansas and Mississippi. 

The Tolan report did not propose 
remedies. But it did point out the in- 
creasing use of machinery, speculation 
by land sharks and insurance compan- 
ies, absentee ownership and operation 
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as forces which are driving many small 
farmers into the ranks of the migrant 
army and may drive even larger num- 
bers from poor and insecure farms. It 
saw a stranded farm population, later 
estimated at 1,700,000 farm families, 
8,500,000 persons, “every one a poten- 
tial recruit to the army of migrant ag- 
ricultural laborers.” The House Agri- 
cultural committee itself last winter 
estimated that 3 million people had left 
their farms in a year. 

The Federal Interagency Committee 
on Migrant Labor in 1947 devoted 
only six lines of its recommendations 
to the need of a minimum wage and 
prompt cash payment for agricultural 
workers. The bulk of its suggestions 
bore on child labor, labor camps, labor 
contracts, transportation, workmen’s 
compensation, social security, health, 
education, welfare and _ recreational 
services, and federal grants to stim- 
ulate the states in their own programs. 

Only one state and Hawaii have 
compulsory workmen’s compensation 
laws covering migrants; four have an 
elective law. Most minimum-wage 
laws exclude farm workers, while 
those which include them apply only 
to women and children. Wisconsin 
alone provides a rate for farm workers, 
20c to 22%c an hour, about half the 
present wholly inadequate national 
minimum industrial wage. The state 


laws on wage payment often do not 
cover farm workers. In the regulation 
of private employment agents, laws 
seldom apply where there is no fee for 
placement service. Only four states 
regulate the migrant-labor camps. The 
minimum age of children allowed to 
work on farms outside school hours 
is laid down by law only in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and seven states. Farm 
labor has so far been excluded from 
all. state laws protecting the right to 
organize and bargain collectively. Op- 
position to the infant National Farm 
Labor union, (A. F. of L.).has been 
quite bitter in many places. 

Attempts by our national govern- 
ment to provide remedies have quietly 
collapsed because Congress would not 
extend the measure set up in wartime. 
Displacement of farmers by machinery 
constitutes, in the words of the House 
Agriculture committee, “one of the 
most serious problems to be faced in 
our agricultural program.” Yet it was 
Congress which, for its own reasons, 
decided to ignore the unnumbered 
host of men, women and children who 
own no property, receive practically 
no schooling, scarcely ever vote, expose 
their families to sickness and injury, 
lay aside nothing for the future be- 
cause they receive so little now, and 
waste their empty lives in hard, mean- 


ingless labor. 


Complications for Converts 
de ecennry a non-Catholic who is thinking seriously of the Church asked 
a convert, “Did becoming a Catholic stop your sinning?” 
“No,” she replied, “but it complicated it considerably.” 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., quoted in the Kingston, Jamaica, Catholic Opinion (5 Dec. ’48). 
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Che Blackfriars 


The Blackfriars’ Guild produced a play 
based on the life of Blessed Martin de 
Porres, South America’s holy negro. 
The play became an immediate success 
and word of the fine quality of the 
Blackfriars spread all over the country. 
Theatergoers began to ask, “Who are 
the Blackfriars?” For their answer they 
searched history books and found that 
the first Blackfriars were Dominican 
priests who came to England more 
than seven centuries ago. 





In cold England, their white garments were not warm 
enough, and a black outdoor cape had to be worn. To the 
English, the Dominicans became known as the black friars. 
During the English Reformation, Henry VIII confiscated 
their property and the Shakespeare company moved in. From 
this religious and theatrical background, Father Urban 
Nagle, O.P., and Father T. F. Carey, O.P., founded the 
American Blackfriars’ guild, in 1932. 
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Phe purpose of the guild is to produce plays of high moral 
value. In a small theater on 57th St., Manhattan, just off 
Broadway, Father Nagle has given the public many outstand- 
ing attractions. Some have been included on individual 
critics’ lists as among “The Best Ten on Broadway.” Re- 
search for plays is a tremendous task. Father Nagle scans 
all available material, from old manuscripts to modern tele- 
vision shows. 
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In its eight years in New York, the guild has registered more 
than 8,000 hopeful actors and actresses. It is a hard job to 
choose the plays, pick the proper cast, take care of the mul- 
titude of other incidentals that arise. Fr. Nagle doesn’t try to 
handle it alone. He consults the good judgment of his Re- 
ligious confreres. “The comments offered here,” he says, 


” 


“are those that round off theological edges.” All important 


steps are discussed. 








In the meantime, the Religious life of Father Nagle and his 
fellow “Blackfriars” must continue. Prayers, services, and 
ordinary religious duties must be performed. The work with 
the guild must be sandwiched between his foremost work 
with God. But the works intertwine. Says Father Nagle, 
“How could we hope for success in any field, even play pro- 
ducing, if we didn't call on God for help? You might call 
Him the real director.” 
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The gradual stages of production are overcome, one by one, 
and after the manuscript has been selected, the proper setting 
must be arranged. Father Carey is the expert on set design 
and construction, but since he is assistant national director 
of the Holy Name society, he has little time for his hobby. 
Father Nagle lends his hand to scenery work, and here, too, 
more research is\necessary to attain exact duplication. At- 
mosphere is important. 





7 
l he casting board is careful to give everyone a fair hearing. 
Many young hopefuls compete for a chance. The step from 
the Blackfriars’ theater to the bright lights of Broadway is 
not a large one. Young actors have been picked up from 
Blackfriars by agents and given their start in commercial 
theaters. But guild standards are high, and actors as well 
as manuscripts must meet them. Most of the actors have 
had years of experience. 
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Out of 28 productions (the first ran four days and the last, | 
eight weeks) four have been serious interracial plays. In 
selecting the many casts, all races are given an even break; 
the only requirement is ability to play the part. Blessed 
Martin de Porres’ life is excellently played by Elwood Smith, 

a negro member of the Blackfriars’ guild. The play is called 
City of Kings, after Lima, Peru, and was written by Fr. 
Nagle. Many theater critics have praised it highly. 
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Rehearsal and study are the same as on any stage before 
opening night. While lines are being read, stagehands are 
busy with scenery. Some members of the cast play a few hands 
of cards. The New York chapter has been in existence since 
1940, but the theatrical Blackfriars were founded 17 years 
ago. Since that time they have supported a venture that 
has upheld the high standards of the Church and the demo- 
cratic theories of the founding fathers of our country. 








There is no searching for help by the Blackfriars. They do 
everything themselves. Costumes are designed and made 
on the premises. City of Kings required authentic costum- 
ing of the South America of Brother Martin’s time. After 
many hours of research, Father Nagle feels able to add a 
few constructive criticisms for the benefit of the dress de- 
signer. Since only new plays are considered, consultation 
with the authors is a must. 
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When casts are large, quarters may get a bit crowded. The 
willing actors don’t find time to complain, and they wouldn’t 
if they did have time. They like the unconventional coopera- 
tion that the close relationship with fellow actors gives 
them. Some of the actors have had little experience. Their 
mixing with the old hands gives them more confidence. One 
veteran is 71 years old and has several show successes under 
his belt. 
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Between calls, the dressing rooms are filled with relaxed 
participants and former actors who have dropped in to 
wish the cast well. This is a good time to meet friends and 
young newcomers appreciate meeting the old-timers. Most 
of the young men and women who seek the theater as a 
career come from drama schools and stock companies from 
all parts of the country. They are usually lonely when they 
arrive in New York. 
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Then, of course, there is the friendly occasional argument. 
Father Carey assumes the direction of promoting the guild. 
He says that he makes all of the money and Father Nagle 
spends it. Father Carey is an authority on liturgical matters 
and when it comes to explaining the authentic habit worn 
by Blessed Martin, he takes a back seat for nobody. The two 
energetic priests have worked closely together for many 
years but still kid each other as much as ever. 
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ALAN VILLIERS 


{\criM saying in the 1800's was that 

/-\ every stick of sandalwood from 
the South Seas had blood on it. Dealers 
in that sweet-smelling wood made 
huge fortunes—when they escaped the 
roasting ovens of the cannibals or mur- 
der at the hands of rival traders. San- 
dalwood was wrested from the natives, 
log by log, at a cost high in human 
life: white men and natives butchered 
each other. 

When the colonial schooner Francis 


@ sailed from Sydney to rescue some cast- 
aways in 1803 from Wreck reef in the 


Coral sea, the master had an eye on the 
main chance. His name was James 
Aicken, or Aiken, and he had arrived 
in Sydney as a master’s mate in H.MS. 
Supply in 1794. He noted that deche- 
de-mer, a sea slug much in demand in 
China as a delicacy, was abundant on 
Wreck reef. Aicken had been to Can- 
ton, and he knew that he could market 
the dried beche-de-mer. 

He left the Francis, a government 
vessel, and got hold of the 26-ton 
schooner Marcia, a Sydney-built vessel 
manned by five men. In the Marcia he 
returned to Wreck reef. But most of 
the slurs had gone. Aicken had a large 


*The Coral Sea. Copyright, 1949, by Whittlesey 
320 pp. 
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family, and he had to look around 
quickly for some other use for his 
schooner, 

He found one in the sandalwood 
trade. Interested in the Marcia at the 
time was Simeon Lord, as hardheaded 
and as shrewd a businessman as could 
be found in New South Wales, then 
or later, which is saying a great deal. © 
Simeon Lord had heard about the 
abundant sandalwood on the islands of 
the Coral sea. Sandalwood was in even 
greater demand in China than was 
beche-de-mer. Lord saw that if he 
could set up this trade on a sound foot- 
ing he might open up a steady source 
of profit. 

Lord had come to New South Wales 
in 1791 as a convict, but his offense 
was not such as to brand a man a felon, 
either then or now. After completing 
his sentence he set hiniself up as a 
shipping agent. 

Lord soon earned a name as the man 
to employ when some irregularity had 
to be hidden. He was often hired by 
American captains, who began early to 
visit the port. The first American ship 
at Sydney was the brigantine Philadel- 
phia, Thomas Patrickson, master. She 


House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City, 18. 
$4. 113 
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arrived in 1792 with rum, gin, tobacco, 
pitch, tar, and salt beef, all easy to sell 
in Sydney. 

Lord did not profit much from the 
visit of the Philadelphia, but before 
1800 he had done so well with similar 
vessels that he was a shipowner. An 
early venture was in the sealing busi- 
ness, with the American ships Union 
and Fair American, which was highly 
profitable to Lord and the masters of 
the ships, if not to the owners in 
America. 

A sealing voyage over, he suggested 
to the Union that she might go after 
sandalwood, which she could either 
bring back to Sydney or take to Canton 
herself. This venture failed when the 
master and two boats’ crews were mas- 
sacred at the Friendly islands. 

The Union was a brig of less than 
100 tons, belonging to Fanning*& Co. 
of New York. She touched-first at the 
Friendly islands to look for sandal- 
wood. The mate, a seaman named 
Wright, was somewhat worried when 
the master did not return from a trip 
ashore, and more worried when two 
boats also failed to come back to the 
ship. His mind was not set at ease when 
a canoe paddled out from the native 
village with an English-speaking Malay 
on board, who passed a message to him 
that the captain wanted him to ceme 
ashore. The mate was suspicious. On 
the following day the Malay returned, 
bringing with him a young white 
woman. The girl added her pleas to 
those of the Malay that the mate should 
come ashore, but she was plainly under 
duress. When the Malay was not look- 
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ing, she shook her head and indicated | 
to the Union’s people that they should 
on no account send any more boats 
ashore, 

Next day, out came the Malay with 
the young woman again. This time she 
got the Malay to come a little closer to 
the Union; she suddenly jumped up in 
the boat, shouted that the captain and 
the two boats’ crews had been killed, 


-and leaped overboard. The mate low- 


ered a boat at once to help her, drove 
the natives off, took the young woman 
aboard, cut his cable, sheeted home the | 
topsails, and sailed away. 

The name of this young woman was 
Elizabeth Morey. She had reached the 
islands in the American ship Duke of 
Portland, of which she was then the 7 
sole survivor, for the Duke of Portland 
was attacked and all hands were mas- 
sacred, : 


Tue Union returned to Sydney and | 
gave up the sandalwood voyage, at any 
rate for the time being. The arrival of 
a young woman from a sojourn alone 
among the South sea natives appears to | 
have been looked on as almost com- 
monplace. Miss Morey left no written 7 
story, which is a pity. Lord thought of 
some other use for the Union, and 
called in Aicken, with the Marcia, to ® 
prospect the sandalwood islands. The 
Marcia went to the Fijis. Aicken was | 
careful, and managed to avoid both 
reefs and cannibals. Sandalwood was 
plentiful, and the Fijians had no idea 
of its value. They collected it readily 
for Aicken and got pieces of old iron 
in return. The Marcia loaded 30 tons. 
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It would sell at nearly £70 sterling a 
ton to the Chinese merchants on the 
Sydney market. Simeon Lord was 
pleased: The total cost of the schooner, 
fitted for sea, was less than £1500, 
and here she had brought in a cargo 
worth £2,000. Lord soon began to 
build brigs of more than 100 tons, 
which were big ships in those waters. 

Lord’s and Aicken’s success was too 
good to be kept to themselves. Before 
long, anyone who could get hold of a 
vessel, no matter how small, sailed for 
the Fiji islands and scoured the nearer 
groups of the Coral sea looking for the 
scented wood. American ships, hear- 
ing of the profits to be made, joined 
the sandalwood quest. More ships were 
built at Sydney. White runaways, es- 
caped convicts, deserters from ships, 
and human flotsam of all sorts made 
for the Fiji islands and spread from 
there to the Loyalties, New Caledonia, 
the Solomons, and the New Hebrides. 
On all these islands sandalwood was 
found. The natural result of the influx 
of drifters and ne’er-do-wells, lack of 
regulation in the trade, and fierce ri- 
valries of scoundrels who sought profit 
by it, was savage warfare. The white- 
sailed schooners in quest of sandal- 
wood often left death in their wakes, 
for both white man and native. 

From Erromanga in the New Heb- 
rides alone, the Sydney sandalwooders 
took wood worth £70,000. It was not 
easy to take sandalwood, or anything 
else, from Erromanga. The natives had 
no idea of the value of this wood, but 
they were able warriors who knew the 
whites they met for their true worth. 
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A minor armada was organized 
against the Erromangans in one of the 
big sandalwood raids. It was led by the 
Sydney brig Sophia and included a 
number of smaller boats and a party 
of “recruited” native warriors from 
other islands, said to be 500 strong. 
The force landed on Erromanga in 
1830, drove the natives inland, set up 
a stockade, and cut all the sandalwood 
they wanted. Any Erromangan who 
got in the way was killed. Many were 
driven into a cave and suffocated by 
smoke. The invaders did not have 
things all their own way. Poisoned ar- 
rows, poisoned water, and fevers deci- 


mated them. Only a handful of those 
who organized the raid survived it, but 
the profits were huge. 

The natives took fierce revenge. For 
many years it was dangerous for any 
ship not heavily armed and provided 
with at least a double crew of fighting 
men to approach Erromanga. Within 
ten years the natives attacked ten ships 
and massacred all on board. The Erro- 
mangans declared bloody war on the 
white man. Every boat that landed was 
attacked, and when the boats began to 
lie off and wait for sandalwood to be 
brought to them, the natives devised a 
daring scheme for upsetting them. 
They used to swim off with a toma- 
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hawk hidden under the upper arm, 
pushing a log of sandalwood in the 
other. While the log was being hauled 
into the landing boat, they would dive 
at the keel and capsize it. Then a 
crowd of swimming natives would 
mingle among the white men and kill 
all they could with their tomahawks. 
Seeing this, the people in the vessel 
which had sent the boat would open 
fire on the nearest village and kill more 
natives. So the bloodshed went on, 
year after year. Survivors from wreck- 
ed ships, whalers, missionaries—all 
were the same to the Erromangans. 
They killed and ate all they could. 


Owe Friday afternoon in April, 1847, 
a boat drifted in toward the beach at 
Erromanga with two survivors from 
the wreck of the barque British Sov- 
ereign. They were killed and eaten at 
once. Soon afterward, another boatload 
of survivors from the same ship came 
in. There were 29 armed men in this 
boat. The natives determined to kill 
them, but strategy was necessary. Some 


treated them with coconuts and sugar 


cane, while others sped through the 
countryside assembling warriors. Un- 
der pretense of taking the white men 
to join the other survivors, a party was 
formed to walk through the bush. 
They set off in single file, a native be- 
tween every two whites and others 
guarding the sides. A chief took the 
lead. At a signal from this chief, each 
native suddenly wheeled round and 
struck his man dead with a blow from 
a club. They cooked and ate ten men 
on the were divided 


spot; others 
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among the villages which had sent 
warriors. 

But it was the white men who were 
nearly always the aggressors. A few 
days before the British Sovereign mas- 
sacre, a sandalwooder had shot 14 Er- 
romangans in cold blood. It was then 
usual for the sandalwooders to kid- 
nap natives in one place and sell them 
to cannibals at another, either for their 
heads or as food. While the mission 
barque John Williams was at Tanna in 
1848, for instance, an Erromangan was 
taken ashore from a Sydney sandal- 
wooding schooner as part payment for 
some wood. At the time, the Tannese 
were at war with the Erromangans, 
and the unfortunate native was butch- 
ered and eaten as soon as he was 
landed. Sandalwooders tried to kidnap 
chiefs, who were then offered for ran- 
som; the ransom being collected, they 
would sail away with the chief aboard, 
to sell him somewhere else as a slave 
or for roasting at the next meal. The 
sandalwood schooners went armed 
with swivel guns and well manned. 
Trade on from armed 
boats, the captain buying from natives 


was carried 


assembled on the beach, a pistol loaded 
and ready in one hand and his beads 
or fishhooks in the other. 

When there was no one else to fight, 
the sandalwooders fought for trade 
among themselves. Two schooners 
were lying off an island in the New 
Hebrides, seeking sandalwood. A 
canoe laden with wood put off to sell 
its cargo to one of the schooners. Im- 
mediately both schooners lowered 
boats and raced for the canoe. One 
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boat was much faster and was obvi- 
ously winning the race. Thereupon 
those in the slower boat lay on their 
oars and opened fire on the canoe, 
sinking it and killing all the natives. 

“Neither of us shall have it!” shout- 
ed the subhuman in charge. If such 
persons ended their careers in a roast- 
ing oven on an island in the Coral sea, 
the natives were not to be blamed. 

The natives of the Loyalty islands 
also carried on constant war against 
the white marauders. There was, for 
instance, the Sydney brig Star, which 
was seized by the people of the Isle 
of Pines in 1842. Thirty selected war- 
riors paddled off to the brig with a 
good load of sandalwood. To allay sus- 
picion, they took as weapons only the 
adzes they used for dressing the wood. 
The sandalwood pleased the people of 
the Star, and they readily granted a 
request from the natives to sharpen 
their adzes, the better to cut more 
wood. Up came the 30 warriors, grin- 
ning. One of the brig’s crew turned 
the grindstone for them. The captain 
came near. Seizing a favorable mo- 
ment, one of the warriors swung his 
adze and hit the captain between the 
eyes. This was the signal for instant 
attack. In a matter of seconds 17 of 
the crew were killed. 

The warriors had come from New 
Caledonia, Mare, and Lifu, and each 
party received a share of the bodies. 
The Star was looted and burned. 
When the fire reached her magazine, 
there was a tremendous explosion, 
Which pleased the warriors watching 
from the beach. It was an additional 
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The Loyalty islanders who attacked 
the Sisters did not fare so well, for 
they made the mistake of taking her 
powder kegs ashore. Some sparks 
reached the powder. Up it went, and 
many of them were killed or wound- 
ed. Among those killed was a chief, 
and the survivors swore vengeance on 
all white men. They thought the ex- 
plosion was an act of the white men’s 
gods. 

They had not long to wait. Shortly 
afterward, a boat full of escaping con- 
victs from Norfolk island chanced to 
land at the village. Norfolk was then 
used as a prison for the worst offenders 
from New South Wales. The natives 
fell upon the boat and clubbed five of 
its occupants to death. Two escaped 
and were taken under the protection 
of a humane chief, Ieui, though the 
rest of the islanders were out for their 
blood. Ieui had come under mission 
influence, which was fortunate for the 
two convicts. But they were typical of 
their kind. One dark night they robbed 
the old chief of his tools and weapons, 
stole a canoe, and made off. In the 
morning Ieui missed his possessions 
and canoe. Since he knew that they 
could not handle a canoe as well as 
the most childish islanders, he gave 
chase. An hour’s paddling brought 
them up to the convicts, who fired on 
them with the stolen muskets. The 
natives came on. The convicts threw all 
the tools into the sea, thinking perhaps 
that, seeing their goods lost, the natives 
would give up. But the canoe followed 
them the faster. Then, thinking 
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drowning better than a clubbing, they 
leaped overboard. But the natives res- 
cued them. 

By this time the sea was running 
high, and the outrigger of the native 
canoe came adrift. All then had to 
jump out, hang on to the canoe, while 
swimming with it back to the island. 
The two convicts, who were in a bad 
state, lay in the bottom of the canoe. 
Some of the natives were for killing 
them or leaving them, but the chief 
would not hear of it. 

“The current is with us,” he said. 
“Let us try it a little longer.” 

The whole party eventually came to 
the beach. The convicts were tried and 
ordered to be disgraced. They were 
stripped naked and smeared with mud 
and ashes. Then they were allowed to 
go; eventually, they got away in a 
whaler which touched at the island. 


THe wanton taking of sandalwood, 
wherever it could be found, had the 
natural result of bringing the trade to 
an early end, leaving the natives of 
New Caledonia, the New Hebrides, 
and other islands sullen enemies of the 
whites. But the white man was not 
finished with them yet. 
Sandalwooding led directly to raid- 
ing for slaves. As the wood grew 
scarcer, the islands had to be combed. 
The Erromangans would not do that 
and could not be made to. So natives 
were forced to come from other 
islands, compounds were set up, and 
a system of slavery was begun. People 
from Lifu and Tanna were taken to 
Erromanga by force, in fear of their 
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lives from both the white men and 
the Erromangans. It was an easy step 
from this to running cargoes of Mela- 
nesians into the Fiji islands and as far 
away as Tahiti, and even Peru, where 
they were sold for labor. 

The further they were taken, the 
less hope they had of getting back. 
Few returned from either the Fijis or 
Tahiti, and none at all from Peru. 

Lifu and the other islands of the 
Loyalty group were unfortunate in the 
“blackbirding” days. The first Melane- 
sians ever shipped to Australia came 
from Lifu and Uea. They were 
brought to New South Wales in 1847 
by a capitalist named Benjamin Boyd, 
who, if fate had treated him more 
kindly, might well have become fa- 
mous as Rajah Boyd of the Solomon 
islands. . 

Ben Boyd was a man with big ideas. 
In the early 1840’s he tried to build 
himself an empire in New South 
Wales, and the ruins of his “cities” at 
Boydtown and East Boyd still stand 
by Twofold bay. Boydtown was to 
rival Sydney, and Ben Boyd’s empire 
was to stretch from the Pacific west- 
ward across most of Australia. The 
success of his scheme depended on 
labor. In 1841 the flow of cheap labor 
from English jails came to an end. So 
Boyd turned to the near-by islands of 
the Coral sea for his shepherds and 
cattlemen. If the sandalwooders could 
put them to work, why couldn’t he? 
There were plenty of them. In 1847 
he sent two schooners to the Loyalties 
and the New Hebrides. Captain Kir 
sopp, in command, got his men the 
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same way the sandalwooders did. He 
bought them from the chiefs with pal- 
try gifts which seemed great wealth 
to them, The chiefs thought that the 
men would be returned to their native 
islands after serving their terms of em- 
ployment. Kirsopp was a man already 
wise in the ways of blackbirding: he 
took care to accept only a few men 
from each chief. Each party was then 
afraid of all the others and could not 
talk or plot a rising. All went well, 
and in a few weeks the two schooners 
were back at Twofold bay with their 
human Others joined the 
trade, and more cargoes were brought. 


cargoes. 


Bur the idea was a failure. The na- 
tives were indentured, but once they 
landed in New South Wales they 
could not be held as slaves. When they 
ran away (which they frequently did), 
they could not be brought back by 
force. Some of them were excellent 
workers. Others were not. They could 
not be made to take any interest in 
sheep, which they regarded as foolish 
animals. 

Within a year or two the lucky ones 
Were on their way back to the islands. 
One of the survivors, asked a few years 
later what he thought of the experi- 
ence, tersely remarked in pidgin Eng- 
lish: “No plurry good. All time big 
fella work, no catchem ‘kaikai’!” 
Which means, “Too much work, too 
little to eat.” 

By 1849 Ben Boyd’s scheme had col- 
lapsed. He began work on a grand 
plan to take over personally the de- 
velopment and the government of the 
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Solomon islands. His idea was to 
found a state similar to Sarawak in 
Borneo. 

He might have done it. But he fool- 
ishly went ashore alone at a bay on 
the west coast of Guadalcanal, one day 
in October, 1851. The wild islanders 
fell on him, clubbed him, and ate him. 
They were unaware of his schemes or 
of his pioneer effort in blackbirding; 
to them he was just another roast. 

No more Melanesians were brought 
into Australia after the end of the Boyd 
schemes. But a war to end slavery 
8,000 miles away led to more slave 
trading in the South seas. The Amer- 
ican Civil war, by interfering for a 
time with the growing of cotton, to- 
bacco, and other things in world-wide 
demand, led to attempts to grow them 
in tropical Australia and the islands of 
the South seas. Not all such attempts 
met with success, but all needed labor. 
The Australian native was not suited 
to such work. With training, he gets 
to be a good stock rider, but the mo- 
notony of the farm is not for him. The 
softer Polynesian of the eastern and 
central Pacific could not stand continu- 
ous effort either, but the tough head- 
hunters and cannibals of Melanesia, 
once tamed, could be made into good 
workers. The natives of New Heb- 
rides, much of the Solomons, and 
coastal New Guinea and its near-by 
islands were strong and made first- 
class slaves. They soon became hunted 
men. 

In Queensland the trade was begun 
by Robert Towns, an English North 
Country master mariner who became 
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a leading Australian merchant and 
gave his name to Townsville, an im- 
portant port on the Queensland coast. 
His letter to his toughest skipper, an 
ex-navy man named Ross Lewin who 
was a notorious brute in the Coral sea, 
was a model of how such instructions 
ought to be prepared. Investigators 
looked into the man-hunting activities 
of the same Lewin, who shortly after- 
ward declared that the instructions 
were meant to be only a model. They 
were for posterity and not for Ross 
Lewin, who, in any event, could not 
read. A nice letter telling him to be 
kind to the natives would have its uses 
when shown to missionaries, curious 
naval officers, and others who might 
suspect that a new slave trade was 
building in the isles of Melanesia. 


Tue document Lewin carried in his 
schooner stated that Towns would 
hire all the Kanaka laborers that the 
schooner landed in Queensland. A pay- 
ment would be given to each Kana- 
ka of ten shillings a month, with food, 
lodging, and necessary clothing. The 
food was to include rice, pumpkins, 
meat, and yams. They were to be re- 
turned to their own islands after one 
year, if they so wished, or they could 
have their wives join them on the 
Queensland plantations. Towns sent a 
covering letter to the missionaries say- 
ing he would look after the spiritual 
and physical well-being of recruited 
Kanakas. If they were good laborers, 
perhaps he intended to do what he 
could for them. But the hope of getting 
Kanaka wives to ship with a man like 
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Lewin or anyone else from the dread- 
ful sandalwood trade was nil, and the 
only way to get natives to ship with 
him would be to kidnap or deceive 
them. 

Towns knew the real conditions of 
the Coral sea. He knew what his serv- 
ant Lewin was like. It seems likely 
that when he drew up those first in- 
structions and wrote his letters to the 
missionaries he foresaw something of 
the grief and bloodshed which must 
follow the man-hunting voyages he 
was starting, and was washing his 
hands in public before it began. 

At any rate, on Aug. 14, 1863, Lewin 
was back from the New Hebrides with | 
67 natives, few if any of whom knew 
what they had undertaken. Some an- 
gry protests came from planters who 
lacked the foresight of Captain Towns, 
and from labor interests. But the gov- } 
ernment promptly quashed them. 
The natives proved good workers in 
Queensland’s tropical conditions: with- 
in a year or two Blackbirder Lewin 
advertised in the Brisbane newspapers, 
offering to bring for all takers “the 
best and most serviceable natives to 
be had amongst the islands,” at £7 
a head. In 1872 Commander Mark- 
ham described Lewin as the worst 
man-stealer in the Coral sea, where, } 
by that time, he had plenty of com- 
petition. 

Within five years of Towns’ ship- 
ment there were more than 2,000 Ka 
nakas living in Queensland, and many 
others had died there and on the way. 
By 1885 there were 11,000, and the 
death rate was 250 in 1,000. 
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Towns himself lived to a hale old 
age in a mansion by Sydney harbor, 
where he died in 1873. He made no 
blackbirding voyages himself. Others 
did the dirty work. But on him rests 
much of the blame for a dreadful trade 
which led directly to the deaths of 
thousands, depopulated whole islands, 
and left a dark stain across the Coral 
sea that is not yet quite gone. Com- 
pared with blackbirding, even sandal- 
wooding was a gentle picnic. 

There was no recognized market for 
the Coral sea slave trade, which was 
unfortunate for the slaves. An open 
market might have shocked the gov- 
ernments into putting an end to it. 
The slave trade in the southwest Pa- 
cific sought out healthy natives wher- 
ever they could be found, and filled 
small schooners with them for delivery 
to some Queensland port on “con- 
tract,” or sold them direct to planters 
in Fiji, where no questions were asked, 
as there was no settled government. 
The natives were picked up from 
beaches or kidnaped from their vil- 
lages, and the horrible cleverness of 
the traders led to many murders of 
revenge, 


Ait means were fair, including dis- 
guise as missionaries. Some blackbird- 
ers strutted about the decks of their 
schooners with sheets draped over 
them to look like surplices. One black- 
birder carried his own reed organ, the 


better to ape missionary ways. When 


he arrived at a remote island, the na- 
tives crowded aboard: his crew would 
sudd. nly descend upon them with 
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clubs and belaying pins and force them 
into the hold. Then the hatches would 
be clapped on and the schooner would 
sail away. 

Those who were inhuman enough 
to do this did not scruple to throw 
children and old people overboard, be- 
cause they had no market value. If 
they could not lure the natives aboard, 
they ran down their canoes at sea and 
scooped them from the water or las- 
soed them. Until they learned to dis- 
trust the white man, the display of a 
few trade goods would often bring a 
crowd of simple islanders aboard. 

The natives, naturally, reacted with 
violence whenever they had the chance. 
Other traders began to run arms to 
them, and before long the better black- 
birder ships went heavily armed and 
manned, but many were captured and 
all hands eaten. No one wasted much 
sympathy on them. The blackbirder 
was a scoundrel whose least crime was 
kidnaping. He was an enemy of so- 
ciety. The only thing that could be 
said for him was that he knew the 
risks he ran, which were considerable, 
and accepted them. Seen after this 
length of time, against the romantic 
background of the islands, the doings 
of those schooners, manned by scum, 
may even seem somewhat adventurous. 

A few blackbirders were picturesque 
rascals. Many sailed out of 
Queensland were merely accepting 
Coral sea conditions as they found 
them, and tried to observe a code 
which set at least some bounds to the 
infamy of the trade. But the most ro- 
mantic things in the business were the 


who 
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ships, pretty little schooners, brigan- 
tines, and brigs built from Tasmanian, 
Australian, and New Zealand woods. 
They were excellent vessels that had 
to be fast and weatherly to survive 
Coral sea conditions. 

The dearest wish of the natives was 
to see a schooner wrecked and to make 
a cannibal feast of the crew, if edible. 
Some connoisseurs avoided joints of 
blackbirders on the grounds that they 
were spoiled by the pickling in rum 
they had received while in use. “Man 
belong bush goodoh. Kaikai (eats) 
plurry good. Man belonga Sydeney no 
good, too much plurry salt,” as a can- 
nibal of the Duke of York islands told 
Captain Wawn of the schooner Stan- 
ley. 

Captain William Wawn wrote a 
book* about his experiences. As a re- 
cruiter, always scrupulous (he says) to 
observe the Queensland government’s 
regulations for the trade, he stoutly 
defends his calling. His defense of 
blackbirding was that the governments 
of the then unfederated: Australian 
states spent money to get the English 
to come to Australia, while he brought 
cheaper migrants from near at hand, 
at no public cost at all. Moreover, he 
knew his migrants were good laborers, 
and they were used to the climate. A 
tropical Australia which badly needed 
population and would go on needing 
people for at least a century to come 
was foolish, in Wawn’s view, to neg- 
lect the rich fields of Melanesia right 
on its own doorstep. 


 *The South Sea Islanders and the Queens- 
land Labour Trade, London, 1893. 
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It is a little hard to see much like- 
ness between the free migrant from 
Europe and the indentured, or kid- 
naped, Kanaka from the Coral sea. 
Wawn also held that “wealth, free- 
dom, and civilization” (he puts them 
in that order) awaited the blackbird 
on the Queensland plantations. Per- 
haps they did: but the islander rarely 
found any of them. Wawn blamed 
most of the evils of blackbirding on 
ships holding French or Samoan li- 
censes which, he said, were granted 
to anyone. 


Anortuer means of snaring blackbirds 
was to carry a decoy. This was a native 
who pretended he was a prosperous 
ex-plantation worker. It was his duty 
to tell tales, to all who would listen, 
about the delights of working in 
Queensland and the easy fortunes 
which awaited the Melanesian there 
or in Fiji. One such traitor was a Ton- 
gan who had far too much sense ever 
to have been a blackbird. He used to 
be dressed in fancy costume as the 
“governor of Sydney,” going ashore in 
a regular procession and receiving, 
sometimes, the homage of the chiefs. 
This kind of trick usually worked only 
once, no matter how well done. News 
moved fast by the bush telegraph, as 
it still does. The blackbirder had to 
think of some new scheme almost 
every voyage. It was simplest, in the 
long run, to stick to plain kidnaping, 
or pay a strong chief to hand over na- 
tives. 

There was no infamy to which some 
blackbirders did not sink. One way 
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was to assist head-hunting expeditions. 
In many New Guinea and Solomon 
islands tribes, a young man had to 
bring home the head of a warrior, or 
any head, before he was looked on as 
a warrior or could take a wife. An 
early blackbirder thought of the idea 
of taking young men to get heads on 
lonely islands, where the inhabitants, 
not used to such practices, fell easy 
victims. He then took the new-fledged 
warriors back to their islands, where 
they paid him by providing a number 
of strong slaves. 

Blackbirders were not above collect- 
ing heads themselves. A_ blackbird 
landed alive in Queensland was worth 
at least £8, and anything up to £10 
or £12 in the Fiji islands. A cargo of 
100-odd would yield big profits in a 
schooner, the original cost of which 
was about £1,000. She might make 
20 or 30 voyages before reefs or can- 
nibals got her. But it seems strange 
that, even in this brutal trade, it paid 
to remove the heads from any pros- 
pective customers. But the slavers did 
it to gain the good will of chiefs who 
could give them slaves. 


Tue Rev. Charles Hyde Brook, of 
the Melanesian mission, was stationed 
for a time on the island of Florida in 
the Solomons during 1871. He has left 
a record of having seen a blackbirder 
in a black brig actually murdering 
Natives from that island, for the sake 
of taking their heads. The brig, at the 
time, was about a mile and a half from 
the beach. She showed no flag. She 
Was sinister, heavily armed. Her lines 
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were unusually fast; she looked as if 
she might have been an ex-opium 
clipper from the China trade. The 
chief of the island gave orders that 
no one was to approach her or have 
any dealings with the white men 
aboard her. But a canoe disobeyed his 
instructions. Two boats left the brig 
as the canoe came alongside, and cut 
it off from retreat ashore. Those in 
the canoe were beheaded. 

It is probable that the sinister black 
brig was commanded by the notorious 
Bully Hayes, of Cleveland, Ohio, a man 
whose lawless but colorful career was 
typical of many white men in the Coral 
sea. The facts of Hayes’ career have 
now been mixed with legends that 
have grown around him. The ease with 
which other scoundrels, not so keen 
on publicity,-had their misdeeds laid 
at his door, and his habit of disappear- 
ing every now and again and spread- 
ing the report, accepted with profound 
relief all round the Pacific and Indian 
oceans, that he was dead, make it hard 
to know just which crimes were his. 
When at last a blow from a meat ax, 
used upon him by. an angry sea cook, 
put an end to his career, even the cook 
hesitated to believe the monster dead 
and threw the carcass overboard at 
once, in case he was not. 

It was a good riddance. The notion 
that he was a romantic figure ought 
to be scotched. Head-hunting, wife- 
stealing, kidnaping, blackbirding at its 
worst, fraud, barratry, piracy—he was 
guilty of all these. He was a villain 
who found it as easy, apparently, to 
“marry” a wealthy widow as to steal 
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a ship, and he did both these things 
all round the Coral sea and the whole 
Pacific..He stole at least five ships, the 
custodians of which must have been 
very careless, and he married at least 
three widows. 


Iw an ocean where white men, mur- 
derers of natives, and known slave 
traders could carry on as they liked, 
the few naval vessels on patrol could 
not cope with all evils. Even when they 
caught slavers red-handed, it was al- 
most impossible to convict them in the 
courts of New South Wales. The fact 
that the slave trade was more or less 
regulated by Queensland laws often 
gave the lawless a chance to pretend 
to comply with the laws. All they had 
to do was to fit out as legitimate re- 
cruiters and then turn slaver. A “re- 
cruiter” license from the government 
and a clearance from a colonial port 
for Tanna or Erromanga or any other 
island in the Coral sea was equipment 
enough. It was easy to forget to inform 
the government agent when they were 
sailing, or to get rid of him on some 
pretext. There was no need to bring 
blackbirds to Queensland when there 
was a more profitable market for them 
in Fiji. 

The Queensland laws insisted on 
sleeping room for all natives, which 
limited the numbers carried and cut 
profits. The government agent, living 
aboard with the recruiter, was sup- 
posed to see that no one was kidnaped, 
that all natives embarked freely, un- 


derstood what they-were doing, and 


that a proper form of contract was 
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explained to them and legally made. 
In the Fijis there were no contracts 
and there was no pretense that the 
plantation laborers were anything 
other than slaves. 

On several occasions British men- 
o’-war brought recruiters and their 
ships into Sydney and forced notori- 
ous slavers to stand trial. There are 
few records of successful prosecution. 
“I would like to be informed what 
constitutes the definition of a slave in 
these waters,” said Commander Palm- 
er of H.M.S. Rosario when the des- 
peradoes of the hell ship Daphne 
walked smiling out of the Sydney 
courts, after facing charges which al- 
most anywhere else would have 
hanged them. Commander Palmer 
added that if the African slave trade 
had been carried on in accordance with 
the laws of the courts of New South 
Wales it would still be a flourishing 
industry. 

The Daphne was a schooner of less 
than 50 tons, registered in Melbourne, 
and commanded by one Daggett, said 
to be a native of Boston. The schooner 
was licensed as a recruiting vessel and 
was authorized to carry out more than 
50 native laborers. One day in 1869 
Daggett sailed into Levuka Roads in 
the Fijis with more than 100 Banks 
islanders below. His only papers were 
a clearance from Australia toward the 
New Hebrides. At anchor off Kevuka 
was the Rosario. Investigation showed 
the naval captain, who was no novice, 
that the Daphne was fitted out like a 
West African slaver, except that she 
had no leg irons; no interpreter was 
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provided for the natives, who had no 
idea where they were or for what pur- 
pose they had been removed by force 
from their own islands; and the only 
person who could speak the language 
of the Banks islands had been deliber- 
ately left behind at Tanna. There was 
not even a pretense of any contract 
with the islanders. The case was bare- 
faced slavery. 


Tue Rosario packed the Daphne forth- 
with back to Sydney, where the case 
was dismissed “for lack of evidence.” 
The court held that there was no evi- 
dence that the natives did not go 
aboard of their own free will, though 
it was brought out clearly that a decoy 
named Charlie had got them to the 
ship with lying stories about life as 
a plantation hand in Queensland. No 
one called the islanders. Nine of them 
were dead by the time the trial was 
held; no interpreter was provided for 
the others. The survivors were shipped 
back to their own islands in due course, 
where most of them were promptly 
kidnaped again. 

The captain of the Rosario remarked 
later, in a book which he entitled Kid- 
naping in the South Seas, that the 
power of several Sydney merchants in 
Qucensland’s plantations over the gov- 
ernment made it impossible for black- 
birding cases to be heard fairly in the 
courts of New South Wales. It was, 
he said, the Australian view that king’s 
ships should protect all white men, no 
matter what they did, and not to seek 
to control their wrongdoing. The 
king’s ships were expected to exact a 
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bloody revenge whenever a blackbird- 
er’s or a trader’s schooner was taken, 
and the crew eaten, and not to waste 
time asking what the white men had 
done first. 

On a few occasions the islanders got 
something of their own back. A cun- 
ning old chief of one of the outer 
islands in the New Hebrides used his 
own son as a decoy for the blackbird- 
ers, in a deep plot to seize a schooner. 
The son was, in fact, an agent for his 
father, though he pretended to be a 
decoy to get slaves for the small 
schooner Mary Ida, which belonged 
to two adventurers named Unthank 
and Percy. Neither Unthank nor Per- 
cy could navigate, and the schooner 
carried a seaman named Collins to do 
this. Without arousing any suspicion, 
the son of the chief guided the schoon- 
er to his father’s island. Here the chief 
brought ten large and apparently doc- 
ile natives for Messrs. Unthank and 
Percy’s inspection. A sale was made on 
the spot, and the chief received some 
muskets and ammunition. Some of 
these arms were smuggled back 
aboard. The “docile” natives, led by 
the decoy, rose, murdered the two 
owners, and compelled Collins to take 
the vessel ashore. There he, too, was 
murdered, and the schooner was strip- 
ped and burned. 

Incidents of deep-laid schemes such 
as this are rare. But often a blackbird- 
ing schooner or brig was seized by 
the islanders and all on board were 
massacred. Neither ships nor men 
grew old in the blackbird trade, but 
profits were good while they lasted. 
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It is impossible now to build up 
statistics of blackbirding. The regu- 
lated trade from and to Queensland 
ports, which lasted from 1863 to 1904, 
was only part of it, and not the worst 
part. Nearly 60,000 Coral-sea islanders 
were landed in Queensland during 
that time. More than a fourth of them 
died there, though few settled. They 
came from the New Hebrides, the Sol- 
omons, the Louisiades, New Ireland, 
New Britain, the Torres Straits islands 
—wherever sturdy Melanesians were 
to be found. 

So many were kidnaped from the 
Bismarck archipelago that the Ger- 
mans put a stop to the trade there, and 
those islands were thereafter restricted 
as a source of labor for German plant- 
ers only. 
Tuere were many apologists for 
blackbirding, particularly among those 
who profited most from it. “It is no 
offense to go to islands inhabited by 
savave and barbarous people, and bring 


those people within the protection of 


British law,” argued counsel for the 
defense of a callous kidnaper and a 
white head-hunter at Brisbane in 1871. 
According to this counsel, as soon as 
any native was received into a British 
ship, he was “free.” Among other 
things, he had the right of “habeas 
corpus.” But no one ever told the na- 
tive of these “rights.” 

A royal commission which inquired 
into blackbirding in 1885 considered 
the cases of 630 islanders who had been 
brought to Queensland. In the first 12 
months 167 of them had died, though 
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the official death rate for blackbirds 
was said then to be between 70 and 110 
per 1,000. The commission found that 
fraud had been used in engaging every 
native it examined, every single man 
having been secured either by kidnap- 
ing or false statements, and that the 
methods used throughout the trade 
were not only cruel and deceptive, but 
quite illegal. 

Blackbirding into Queensland had 
been going on for 20 years then and 
was to continue for 20 more. What 
happened there was mifd compared 
with the fate of the unfortunate Mel- 
anesians who were shipped to the Fijis. 
There, Sir William Macgregor found 
death rates of 500 and even 750 per 
1,000 on some plantations. On the 
guano islands off Peru, al/ the natives 
died, and they were shipped there by 
thousands. In Fiji, as a writer in the 
Melbourne Argus stated early in 1860, 
it was “quite a common thing to flog 
natives with nettles; sometimes they 
used the cat and then applied the juice 
of the chili pepper plant. They also 
chopped off the ears and toes of the 
unfortunate wretches.” 

Women and children did not escape 
the attention of the blackbirders. On 
islands, as soon as the 


‘ 


some of the 
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natives saw any schooner in the offing, 
they buried all the young women and 
girls in the sand leaving only slight 
openings for their mouths and nostrils. 
There they stayed until the schooner 
was gone, 

From first to last, blackbirding was 
fearful. It was one of the most im- 
portant factors in depopulating many 
islands. So many natives were taken 
from the New Hebrides that Tonk- 
inese had to be imported to work on 
the French plantations there. Fiji’s 
European planters brought coolies 
from India when the supply of Mel- 
anesians threatened to dry up. Today 
.there are more Indians than Fijians in 
the islands, and the number is grow- 
ing, while the Tonkinese in the New 
Hebrides and the Chinese in the phos- 
phate islands thrive. In places such as 
Tanna, Malaita, Erromanga, Efate, 
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and many other Coral sea islands the 
memory of blackbirding has not died 
away. Blackbirding continued to flour- 
ish in remote corners long after the 
system was abolished in Queensland, 
though the ocean telegraph and, later, 
radios, were severe blows to the later 
emulators of Ross Lewin and Bully 
Hayes. 

Today the pendulum has swung 
the other way. An Australian law in 
1946 proposed to abolish the profes- 
sional recruiter from the waters of 
New Guinea, though he had been do- 
ing useful and well-regulated work 
there for over 25 years. Henceforth, 
Papuan and New Guinea planters had 
to find their labor for themselves, and 
strict rules controlled the manner in 
which they could do this, and their 
treatment of the native when he signed 
on with them. 
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One Long Precedent 


ee. Wu, the new Chinese ambassador to the Vatican, has 13 children and 
four grandchildren. Madame Wu and 12 of the children went to Rome 


with him. 


Soon after their arrival, the Holy Father was photographed seated with 
the family. When Msgr. Giovanni B. Montini, substitute Vatican secretary of 
state, suggested that this photograph be taken, Dr. Wu hesitated. “The Holy 
Father is too busy,” he said. “If every diplomat expects to have his family 
photographed with the Pope, the situation will be impossible.” 


Monsignor Montini dismissed the objection. “Don’t worry,” he replied. 
itd . . . 
Any other diplomat will have to have at least 13 children before he can 


cite the precedent!” 


Patrick O’Connor in NCWC dispatch (17 March ’49). 
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Flights of Fancy 


Cats with electrified question Apple-tree buds as_ tightly 


marks for tails, Robert G. Anderson clenched as a baby’s fist. 
Jan Struther 
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Children waiting, their toes ; ser 
curling with expectation. Dragon flies glistening like 
Joseph A. Breig Scarf-pins. Christopher Morley 
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A far-away voice drained out of A toothy smile, like the grille of 
the receiver into the room. a °49 car. Bob Hope 
Graham Greene 
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Me An old sea-captain’s voice, pitch- 
The nun was followed by a ed at half a gale. Robert Nathan 

comet’s tail of children. 
David Bradley 
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His long legs scissored off slice 
after slice of distance. 
An embarrassed little boy, Hope Dable fordait 
steadily feeling littler. 
James H. McCown 
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Knee-sprung overalls of a young 
fisherman. Hope Dahle Jordan 
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He arose, joint by joint, as a 
carpenter's rule opens. O. Henry 
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White apple blossoms: like fair- 

., ies peeping from between. green 
Lighted windows of skyscrap- I pins ens 

: leaves. Pauline Sheehy 

ers, like yellow stamps pasted 

against the night. D. B. Olsen 
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Rain Spots 
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The washwoman Was one vast Saplings standing ankle deep 
substantial smile. Charles Dickens jy puddles. : John R. West 
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She gave him a person to person Willows sweeping the rain- 
look, H. E. Reece soaked boulevard. Ruth Weber 
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She held up her end of the con- Drops of oil on the wet cement 
versation until it was practically made little dead rainbows. 
perpendicular. H. E. Reece i ¥ Bee 

As relaxed as a pan of boiled Raindrops playing tiddly-winks 
spaghetti. Bernice Fitz-Gibbon with young leaves. Ruth Weber 


Gecprhocdnerd peegeipeadahoc 


The little old lady looked as Raindrops telegraphing in code 


respectable as an English muffin. at the windowpane. 
Sinclair Lewis Mrs. William A. Shaffer, Jr. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. | 
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Books of Cunent Interest 


| Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to order direct from 
publisher, addresses given are adequate.| 


Byzantium; an Introduction to East Roman Civilization. Edited by N. H. Baynes 
and H. St. L. B. Moss. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 436 pp., illus., maps. $7. Fourteen 
scholars write on history, literature, art, religion of the empire centered in Constanti- 
nople from 330 to 1453 a.p. 

VA 

Dawson, Christopher. RELIGION AND CuLrurE; Gifford Lectures, 1947. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 225 pp. $3.50. All known civilizations have been built around 
a religion as a core, and have taken their special character from it. 

Cr 

Fountain, Clayton W. Union Guy. New York: Viking. 242 pp. $2.75. Organizer 
and publicity man in auto workers’ union tells story of his honeymoon with coim- 
munism, his rejection of it, and the struggle to uproot it. 

Cr 

Gilson, Etienne. Hisrory or PuiLosopny AND PriLosopnicaL Epucation ( Aquinas 
Lecture). Milwaukee: Marquette University Press. 49 pp. $1.50. Memorizing opinions 
of past great thinkers does not make a philosopher. Each must strive to put the 
whole of reality in perspective for himself. 

A 

Greene, Graham. NINETEEN Stories. New York: Viking. 247 pp. $2.75. Con- 
flicts of good and evil in some scarcely average hearts. Finished but wry fiction for 
the adult reader. 

C7 

Jones, Tom B, Sour AMerica RepiscovereD. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press. 285 pp., illus. $4. Contemporary travelers’ tales recreate a picturesque, 
intimate view of southern South America between 1810 and 1870. 

cSxr 
Lelotte, F. FUNDAMENTAL PrincipLes oF Carno.ic Action (Apostolate Library). 
Montreal: Fides Publishers. 151 pp. $3, cloth; $1.25, paper. Definition, specialized 
fields of operation, and methods used in the lay apostolate. Catholic Action is a lay- 
man’s movement, with lay leaders, assignee to areas of lite where the clergy has 
little contact. 
cnr 
PARTNERS IN Propuction; a Basis for Labor-Management Understanding. A Report 
of the Labor Committee. New York: 20th Century Fund. 149 pp. $1.50. Greater 
production depends on confilence between labor and management in each shop. 
Management’s acceptance of the union as normal channel for dealing with men on 
plant conditions will hasten this mutual trust. 
or 
Roche, Aloysius. A Bepstpz Book or Enouisn Saints Arrrr 1066. London: 
Burns Oates (St. Paul, E. M. Lohmann); 127 pp. $2. England from the Norman 
conguest through the Reformation, and the men and women who added the salt of 
holiness to a crude social milieu. 
A 
Winship, George Parker. DanreL BerkeLEy UppIKE AND THE MERRYMOUNT 
Prrss. Rochester, N. Y.: Leo Hart. 141 pp., illus. $5. First volume in The Printers’ 
Velhalla, a series on great printers. Updike raised American printing to a high art 
by his sure matching of type to the spirit of each book he executed. 
























































